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Collbran Colorado: 


concessionaire Korea 


DEAN ARNOLD 


the last decade the nineteenth century, the ancient kingdom 
Korea was known “the happy hunting ground conces- 
Reluctantly freed from Chinese suzerainty Japan’s 
victory 1894-95, Korea was legally independent for brief and 
tumultuous period. Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Eng- 
lishmen, Americans, and Japanese swarmed about the royal court 
seeking concessions mine gold, build railroads anything else 
that might yield quick profit. The greed these voracious for- 
tune hunters was whetted their knowledge that the king was 
susceptible weakling surrounded concubines, dancing girls, 
eunuchs, necromancers, and corrupt courtiers. The legations 
foreign governments Seoul dealt both furtively and openly 
palace intrigue gain economic concessions which 
heightened the imperialistic struggle for power. 

The most successful all the concession hunters Korea dur- 
ing these years the turn the century was Henry Collbran 
Colorado. competent developer well fortune hunter, Coll- 
bran brought more western technology Korea than any other 
man group men the period from 1897 the annexation 
the peninsula Japan 1910. This energetic man built the first 
railroad, first streetcar line, first electric lighting plant, first tele- 
phone system, first modern waterworks, pioneered the modern 
development gold, copper, and graphite mines, and even intro- 
duced the first motion pictures. The tower Collbran’s modern 
office building soared above all other structures the city 
Seoul and the star-spangled banner flying from its flagstaff sym- 
bolized this American’s importance the economic life the 
capital. All the timepieces Seoul were set accordance with 
the clock the tower; Collbran literally kept time for 
all western-minded people. His career Korea illustrates the op- 
portunities new frontier the Far East shortly after the 
American frontier disappeared from United States census reports. 
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also reveals the handicaps American entrepreneurs faced the 
ancient peninsular kingdom menaced the expanding empires 
Russia and Japan. 


Collbran first heard the call Korea while traveling from Colo- 
rado his native England the summer 1896. had mi- 
grated America 1881 and seven years later, when only thirty- 
five, had become general manager the new Colorado Midland 
Railway. The completed railroad was without presi- 
dent for the next eighteen months and young Collbran was 
full control. Although the railroad across the Rocky Mountains 
was almost bankrupt when took over 1888, within two years 
Collbran had paying basis and the Santa quickly bought 
its potential rival. ‘The able immigrant was retained general 
manager the Santa Fe, and celebrated becoming nat- 
uralized American Colorado Springs. 

From “Little London,” Collbran watched the nearby Cripple 
Creek gold rush grow. 1892 saw that the mining district 
needed railroad bring supplies and haul out ore. Late 
the summer became president the Midland Terminal Rail- 
way incorporated build narrow gauge road from the Colorado 
Midland southward eighteen miles Cripple Creek. year later 
the company was broke and only the easiest half the road fin- 
ished. Moreover, competition from Dave Moffat’s Florence and 
Cripple Creek narrow gauge made necessary expensive con- 
version standard gauge. The initial cost doubled 
million dollars and then doubled again. 

The resourceful Collbran was equal the occasion. The panic 
had paralyzed the nation and risk capital was hard find. 
Cripple Creek was buzzing with activity, but profits were rein- 
vested the mines. Men and material were idle the Colorado 
Midland; the general manager toured the system, procured 
hundreds tons ties, spikes, rails, and tools, and put the un- 
employed road gangs work building the Midland Terminal. 
Still needing $600,000 lay the line into Cripple Creek, Collbran 
sent his partner London float Midland Terminal bonds. 
Several years later the British agent engaged peddle the bonds 
was still waiting for his commission and had sue the railroad 
get it. 

While Collbran was converting standard gauge, Moffat’s 
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narrow gauge pushed northward from Florence and entered 
Cripple Creek town the west side the district. Collbran had 
lost the race, but suddenly the picture changed. Rich strikes were 
made the eastern slope the district and Collbran headed his 
road for them instead the town Cripple Creek. Christmas 
1894 the Midland Terminal was hauling ore from the new 
mines. year later Collbran’s standard gauge circled the south- 
ern side the district and, heading north, entered Cripple Creek 
town. 

Success his contest with Moffat was offset difficulties 
managing the Colorado Midland. The depression lingered on; 
1895 the road was the hands receivers, and general manager 
Collbran was ousted. one doubted that had great ability. 
fact, had been nominated for president the Denver Rio 
Grande. The trouble was that gambled recklessly virtually 
every scheme that came along and spent his money with con- 
spicuous abandonment. Strangely enough, the successful comple- 
tion the Midland Terminal brought end Collbran’s 
presidency the road. has been said that was eased out 
his partner, Gillett. Perhaps left good terms judging 
from the new locomotive named “H. Collbran” which was put 
into service 1896. Nevertheless, that summer all his connec- 
tions with the Midland Terminal were severed and Collbran start- 
for London vacation. 

was New York City that met James Morse and Leigh 
Hunt, meeting which gives credence the expression that “birds 
feather flock together.” Probably thinking that the Colo- 
radoan fresh from Cripple Creek had money, the two promoters 
persuaded him accept option one-third gold mining 
concession Korea. Morse had received the grant, the first ever 
made foreigner, the previous summer. Collbran returned 
Colorado, picked several testimonials and couple en- 
gineers, and headed for Korea. November arrived the 
Unsan mining district near the Yalu River some fifty miles inland 
from the Yellow Sea. His mining engineer examined the only de- 
veloped portion the five hundred square mile concession and 
decided there was one “good little although the ore was 
very low grade. Collbran walked over one hundred miles through 
the frozen north from the mines Seoul, thought over for 
few days, and then dropped his option. For once did not plunge. 
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was probably the biggest mistake ever made. The assay 
the gold was accurate; the little mine,” the Chittabalbie, 
yielded twice the value the remainder the concession. Coll- 
bran and his engineer had failed appreciate the great value 
the abundant, cheap, and efficient Korean labor. Leigh Hunt 
persevered, found financial support, bought out Morse, made 
fortune, and retired from Korea within five years. The Oriental 
Consolidated became the richest gold mining company Asia and 
had made profit more than fourteen million dollars before 
was sold Japan 1939 for additional eight million dol- 
lars. 

After the trek back Seoul December, 1896, Collbran left 
Korea. Shortly, thereafter, however, Morse engaged him build 
railroad from Inchon Seoul and October, 1897, Collbran 
returned. Under his experienced guidance the railroad was com- 
pleted within year cost one and half million dollars. 
Collbran remained Korea for the next decade, traveling only 
occasionally Denver, Colorado, where his family resided. 
was the ground,” ready catch any concession which political 
pressure chance might cause the royal ruler Korea throw 
his way. The immigrant and the monarch eventually became part- 
ners. 

The first Collbran enterprise Korea originated December, 
1897, within few weeks after his return the peninsula. The 
king Korea, guided the Russian legation where had re- 
sided for more than year, had assumed the title emperor 
October. had also ousted his English financial advisor favor 
Russian and had acquired $100,000 the process. Now the 
emperor, always hard pressed for cash, wanted put the money 
safekeeping. His Majesty wanted company lay electric rail- 
ways the streets Seoul, light the palace and streets, and pro- 
vide telephone service. Collbran was build these projects for 
Korean company his own expense and hold mortgage the 
properties security for payment. The emperor agreed pay 
percent interest the deferred payment. 

Horace Allen, minister the American legation who had ob- 
tained concessions for Morse, warned Collbran that this transac- 
tion would have kept secret. the Russians heard the 
project, they would surely seek stop it. Allen doubted the 
proposition could put through, but February 19, 1898, the 
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contract was signed. Allen, whose home had been used meet- 
ing place for the Koreans and Collbran, chortled that this was 
finest little piece work” had accomplished his fifteen years 
Korea. Russia thought she had everything, but she was 
squabbling with the others got the the spring 
1899 electric streetcars were running six-mile line Seoul 
time when horse-drawn vehicles were still predominant the 
streets Chicago. 

addition his close relationship with Minister Horace 
Allen, Collbran had inside contact with the Korean govern- 
ment. William Sands, former secretary the American lega- 
tion, became advisor the emperor. While charge the 
legation during Allen’s leave absence 1899, Sands had fought 
the Japanese every issue. thought Korean independence 
could upheld America would help modernize the government 
and economy. Japan had protested Washington. America, 
Allen received the impression that the United States government 
would not consent any irritation Japan Korea. The new- 
acquired Philippine Islands had made America vulnerable 
the Far East. 

Collbran was especially anxious prevent the Japanese from 
gaining any mining rights because hoped obtain concession 
mine all minerals throughout the entire peninsula other than 
the gold mining concession now prospering under Leigh 
direction. Hunt had been trying secure this so-called “Greater 
but was blocked prior Russian option 
Korean mines. Frightened the Boxer Rebellion 1900, the 
Korean government disregarded the Russian option and offered 
mining concessions collateral for loan with which increase 
the diminutive army. Trapped Peking the Boxers, Collbran 
and handful westerners escaped forcing Chinese fireman 
gunpoint run the last train out the rebel-held city. Upon 
his return Korea tramp steamer, Collbran had his friend 
Sands try divert the Greater Concession him. The Koreans, 
however, wanted immediate loan five million dollars, and 
Collbran could not induce anyone invest that much money 
the troubled country. 

The Boxer Rebellion frightened away prospective investors, 
but there was more fundamental reason for the scarcity Amer- 
ican capital. United States was debtor nation unable 
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supply much capital for investment overseas. Stock Leigh 
Hunt’s Oriental Consolidated Mining Company sold the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange, not Wall Street. was not until World 
War that the United States became creditor nation and then 
was too late invest Korea. 

Royalties from Hunt’s gold mines passed through the 
hands into the construction projects undertaken Collbran. 
Despite these royalties, 1901 the emperor owed Collbran $800,- 
000. security, Collbran held mortgages the streetcar line and 
lighting plant. also held $330,000 the emperor’s personal 
funds the “private bank” which kept for His Majesty, and 
refused cash any more imperial drafts until arrangements 
were made liquidate the debt. Collbran felt secure and sought 
all the harder obtain long-promised contract build mil- 
lion dollar waterworks for Seoul. 

the summer 1902, Collbran visited Port Arthur nego- 
tiate with the Russians for construction contracts. stumbling 
block was that Russia required guaranty that work would con- 
tinue the event war. The Russians turn offered pur- 
chase the electric property Seoul. Collbran then tried get 
the Japanese outbid the Russians. Allen the American lega- 
tion foreclosed the mortgage order that the electric property 
could sold. However, the streetcar line was making profit 
$2,000 per month and Collbran was not anxious sell except for 
good price. 

Allen, utterly provoked the Koreans’ refusal settle their 
account with Collbran, advised Secretary State John Hay 
November, 1902, that occupation Korean harbor would bring 
prompt Rear Admiral Rogers had surveyed various 
harbors and found Sylvia Bay the southern coast quite suitable. 
The State Department, however, notified the legation that the 
Navy did not recommend acquisition harbor Allen 
was instructed submit the Collbran controversy inter- 
national tribunal for arbitration, but the Koreans flatly refused 
cooperate. 

The dispute over Collbran’s financial account with the emperor 
Korea destroyed much the good will which had grown be- 
tween Korea and America during the twenty years since the 
peninsula was opened the world 1882. Koreans who rode 
Collbran’s streetcars were denounced traitors the newspapers 
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Seoul. October, 1903, Korean soldiers led three-day riot 
which electric property was destroyed and the American man- 
ager nearly killed. January, 1904, one hundred United States 
marines arrived Seoul. They were not idle long. Korean 
jinricksha man refused get off the streetcar tracks and was killed 
when streetcar’s brakes failed hold the icy rails. mob 
gathered quickly, overturned the streetcar, and tried kill the 
motorman. Twenty U.S. marines stationed Collbran’s electric 
company office hurried the accident scene and dispersed the 
mob before riot broke loose. 

the morning February 1904, Japanese battle fleet 
appeared outside Inchon harbor. ‘Two Russian warships were 
destroyed, and Japanese troops landed with clocklike precision. 
Baron Ginsburg, fabulous Russian concession hunter, 
prepared leave Seoul and invited Collbran’s son Bert move 
into his home and enjoy the well-stocked wine cellar for the dura- 
tion the war. Three days after the Japanese attack Inchon 
and Port Arthur veteran Korean negotiator, General Ye, and 
William Sands, advisor the emperor, called secretly the home 

His Majesty was now very anxious settle Korea’s dispute 
with Collbran. The emperor offered $375,000 become equal 
partner American company organized operate the 
electric property. order liquidate the remainder the debt, 
His Majesty threw mining concession. The provisions the 
concession were broad that would give Collbran monopoly 
Korea’s mineral resources for ten years after the war. 
bran accepted. Furthermore, contract was signed for construc- 
tion waterworks whereby the Korean customs commissioner 
would pay the American company $100,000 annually for the next 
eight years. 

The mining concession was kept secret, but the Japanese sus- 
pected that negotiations were going on. Collbran turn sought 
win the good will Japan forming British, Japanese, and 
American combination develop Korea’s mineral resources. 
syndicate, formed London early 1905, applied for conces- 
sion mine gold the Suan district east Pyeng Yang. May, 
this international organization, named the Korean Syndicate, be- 
gan development work. The results, however, were disappointing 
and the Japanese company withdrew within month. Thereafter, 
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Collbran was unable bring the Japanese into any working agree- 
ment. 

The day after the Russo-Japanese War formally ended, Coll- 
bran’s son Arthur and Australian mining engineer left Seoul 
long trek the remote district Kapsan. Arthur Collbran, 
the Colorado School Mines class 1901, and the 
Australian were the first white men ever see the Kapsan district. 
The famous copper mine, situated five thousand feet above sea 
level the headwaters the Yalu River, had long been regarded 
the Koreans the most valuable all their mines. exact 
size the district was unknown, but covered least four 
thousand square 

October, 1905, Collbran notified the Korean government 
that had selected Kapsan accordance with the concession 
granted February, 1904. Japan, control the peninsula, 
prompted Korea refuse the selection. Collbran fought back. 
First, had convince the American government that the con- 
cession was legitimate. Minister Horace Allen, witness the 
transaction, had been recalled summarily President Roosevelt 
and had sailed the same ship bearing the Japanese peace nego- 
tiators America. Then November, recognition Japan’s 
protectorate over Korea, the United States withdrew the legation 
and left only consulate general represent Americans. 

While pressing for recognition the Kapsan concession, Coll- 
bran improved the electric property, began construction 
waterworks, and developed the Suan gold mining concession. The 
Japanese tried squeeze him out. Thomas Millard, Washing- 
ton Post correspondent, after several months’ observation declared 
that foreigner Korea had about much chance prover- 
bial snowball The new American Consul General, 
Thomas Sammons, observed among some Koreans undefined 
hope and expectation” that soon America would wage war against 
Japan and free Korea from Japanese domination. Resident Gen- 
eral Ito remarked that America sent soldiers Korea con- 
nection with the Kapsan claim, the soldiers would lost and 
nothing would 

Throughout 1906 the American ambassador 
frained from pressing the Kapsan claim pending settlement 
anti-Japanese complications San Francisco, but early 1907 
the ambassador wired Washington resolve the case. Collbran 
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still had prove the State Department that and his junior 
partner, Harry Bostwick, were not adventurers. Huntington Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary State, termed them “wild promoters.” 
Wilson advised the department give them final examination 
and then “disown Collbran tried convince Consul 
General Sammons that was builder, not speculator. the 
Suan gold mines the American company had continued expensive 
development work even though the British had recently with- 
drawn. Construction was far advanced the Seoul waterworks. 
The electric property was appraised nearly two million dollars 
Mr. Maki, son-in-law Count Okuma, graduate Massachu- 
setts Institute Technology, and engineer employed for years 
Collbran. Sammons was favorably impressed. Collbran, the Con- 
sul General informed Washington, was far the most conspicu- 
ous American Korea.” 

Collbran emphasized that the Kapsan concession was connected 
directly with settlement the debt and His Majesty’s 
acquisition half-interest the electric company. major 
opponent Collbran since the Japanese invasion Korea three 
years earlier was Durham White Stevens, American advisor 
Japan. Stevens submitted memorandum the Consul General 
denying that the Kapsan grant was ordinary business transac- 
tion. maintained that the grant was made the emperor 
obtain American assistance against Japan. “It was golden 
moment for the concession hunter willing trade upon Korean 
ignorance and Stevens 

route Washington March, 1908, take “final whack” 
Collbran, Stevens was assassinated Korean gunman the 
Ferry Building San Francisco. Within few weeks after the 
murder the dictator the Hermit Kingdom,” 
the New York Times said Stevens was called, the Kapsan case was 
resolved. Prince Ito’s and policy was empha- 
sized Sammons. The firm Collbran Bostwick, wrote the 
consul general, was most powerful foreign element 
barring the 

Japanese propaganda extolled the Door” policy Korea, 
but privately Prince Ito was firmly closing the portal. the nego- 
tiations with Japan, Collbran had agreed retire from Korea ex- 
cept for mining enterprises. The waterworks, just finished 
cost one and half million dollars, was sold British syndi- 
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Japan paid Collbran $620,000 for the American half 
the electric company and then bought the ex-emperor’s half for 
only $150,000. 

Collbran moved London after selling the municipal prop- 
erties. Arthur Collbran and his brothers, Herbert and John, 
stayed look after the mining interests. New work under- 
taken Suan after the British withdrew 1907 had revealed 
large body gold ore very much Arthur had predicted. The 
Seoul Mining Company was incorporated April, 1908, with the 
head office Denver, Colorado. One the large stockholders was 
Adolph Coors, whose daughter married Bert Collbran. 

The Seoul Mining Company paid annual dividends per- 
cent $1,700,000 within the next ten years. 
with the Oriental Consolidated, the Suan concession prospered 
because Korean labor was economical. Thirty white men super- 
vised five thousand Koreans and Chinese, who worked efficiently 
for little twenty-five cents day. the Kapsan copper mines 
large ore were blocked out, but the Japanese hampered 
development all sorts legal maneuvers. Under steady pres- 
sure from Japan, Collbran sold out the Kuhara Mining Com- 
pany 1915 for one and half million 

The Suan gold mines, the last Collbran’s concessions, closed 
down 1924 when the ore played out. Collbran died soon 
thereafter 1925 the age seventy-three. His son Bert traveled 
from Denver London settle estate created from railroads 
the new western state Colorado and royal concessions 
the ancient Oriental land Korea. 
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The scenic West: silent mirage 


MERIDAN BENNETT 


There simple test determine the effect landscape upon 
communication. Situate yourself the Rocky Mountain West 
and then watch the reactions visitors from the East. They com- 
mence with simple beatific smile which threatens, the land- 
scape surveyed upon successive mornings, remind the 
monadic Dr. Pangloss. length words will strive form them- 
selves, words express the majesty the surrounding peaks, 
words call the insignificance man his deep and safe 
valleys. Even the most articulate visitor will produce the kind 
platitude which leaves one with the feeling that words are best 
not called for. Feebly will trail off with perhaps more than 
expression envy that you should live among such scenery. 

One the few perceptive comments was made young east- 
erner who had just returned from the first week his honeymoon 
the Many Glacier Hotel Glacier Park. Moodily stared 
out the window range hills rising from the prairie twenty 
miles away. thought Glacier Park would the ideal place 
was different story—mountains, mountains, nothing but moun- 
tains, nothing all day but sit and stare the mountains. 
After three days really began get 

Needless say the utterer such blasphemy would told 
endure his honeymoon elsewhere next time. Yet honeymoon 
often not the heaven pictured. significant that the 
young man felt that the mountains were not helping him 
achieve hoped-for flowering his soul. While external mag- 
nificence may often mirrored within does not follow that 
will aid passing miracle communication without. 

The West not, course, all glacier hung peaks and tumbling 
trout streams. Yet physically the West all scenery; every locality 
known for its Garden the Gods Craters the Moon, its 
unparalleled vista, its Needle’s Eye, its Standing Rock, other 
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example the work time and tide. description these 
assets, however, tells nothing the men and women who must 
live among them. Walter Prescott Webb has suggested another 
way looking the Heart the West. is, says, desert, 
unqualified and absolute. not understand the West 
because perversely refuse recognize this fact; not 
want the desert there. prefer loiter its edges; skirt 
it, avoid it, and even deny it.” 

The men and women who lived the West harder times 
than these knew that was desert. There verse which has 
swirled like dust devil through the thoughts many rueful 
immigrant: 


Forty miles water, 

Forty miles wood. 

leaving old Montana 

And leaving her for good. 


You will not find that bit philosophy hanging the walls 
Chamber Commerce. Nor will you find its spirit self-aware- 
ness the phrenetic burgeoning all over the West. 

Every now and then disaffected easterner, following now 
dim trail, will turn the West bent finding peace. Be- 
hind him has left the hectic life, the subservience boss, the 
wail humanity. Ahead lies small ranch where the sweat 
his brow hopes able carve out birthright for his chil- 
dren. will avail nothing tell him that pursuing 
mirage, for comes well enough armed with capital will 
happily live out his dream its conclusion, unaware that Quivira 
lies over yet another hill. 

Scattered throughout the West one finds little pockets such 
present-day immigrants, generally located where the scenery 
exceptionally grand. They have followed mirage which, though 
growing fainter other parts America, still shimmers brightly 
wherever sign announces “The Last the Old West.” 
the dancing horizon and plain sight stalk the mountain men, 
the prospectors, and, ten feet tall and speaking only when spoken 
to, the cowboy. Yonder lies the Golden West, pardner, all the 
more appealing because lacking new literature 
water. 
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realistic, the urban person who escapes the Wild West 
often sophisticated enough treat our tribal gods lightly. For 
him, the value the West lies its seductive promise escape 
from his and follies. Upon the reaches the plains 
the fastness the mountains, his intuition tells him that the 
often prompting, disquieting voices art will absent. 

recognize that the Muses are guarding their silence not 
imply that they should otherwise. They have obligation 
speak unless properly called. All over Professor Webb’s desert- 
hearted West the Voices remain silent least garbled and in- 
distinct for good reason. Better fit that reason the language 
and emphasis the Chamber Commerce: call scenery. 

Mighty ribs stone rut the eight states that are the West, the 
Rocky Mountain West. All tangent flat spaces are dominated 
mountains. The mountains sit upon the Muses; least would 
seem from the way which mountains warp the imagination 
away from valid human experience. 

Imagination the presence such spectacular scenery leaves 
off contemplation the human and takes the search for the 
Eternal, the Unchanging. this exercise every man must his 
own priest; especially Protestant America must the individual 
seek out his own soul balm. The poet, intensifier experience, 
silenced the presence the Rockies unless can lift them, 
banter with them, disregard them entirely. Perhaps only geol- 
ogists can write meaningful poetry about mountains, for their 
imaginations have been trained view the ranges and cordilleras 
always changing, constantly eroding, rising and falling the 
geological time scale the sea waves rise and fall. But the artist, 
with such perspective commission, must stick working his 
allotted mines; must eschew working from the abstract back 
the concrete. expert artist, may aspire work the 
other way, but only clever enough keep from letting slip 
through his fingers the intimate apprehension concrete objects. 
Scenery only meaningful artistic expression when viewed, 
were, through the legs the crowd. And, Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril has said, comes shock imaginative person 
realize for the first time that landscape such has particular 
meaning and may reject for years—costly years the life 
artist—the human experience which gives meaning.” 

Viewed any other way landscape stifles imagination, encour- 
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ages that inarticulateness often observed mountain dwellers 
whose ethos denies them such robust and tangible symbols the 
Greeks possessed. 

The mournful fact must also recorded that the adjacent 
plains have fared better. Mountain values have analogue 
upon the plains, which say that the individual placed among 
abundance scenery finds his imagination constantly return- 
ing contemplate the effects erosion the work God. From 
there only short step call his corner the earth 
country. This admirable regional loyalty only can re- 
frain from applying the same analogy himself. But the 
deserts and plains, the mountains, the westerner all too often 
believes that the covered wagon his ancestors brought his seed 
grace, that has thereby received dispensation from examin- 
ing his condition and may rest until eternity awed and inarticu- 
late stupefaction. 

The result serious writing this complacency obvious 
enough. Yet within the region affected one seldom hears dis- 
cussed. would well attempt understand how westerners 
view their West, and their view adds Silent West, 
give the reasons why. first seems important limit the de- 
tails the inquiry area which the residents claim feel- 
ing geographical exclusiveness. Then will perhaps clearer 
that the states comprising the Rocky Mountain West are not 
much set apart from the rest the nation state lines 
conditioned state mind. Montana, with its small population 
and immense area, with its self-conscious regional arts program, 
with its apathetic electorate, and above all with its glut scenery, 
should serve this purpose admirably. 


Montana are inclined settle ourselves into one three 
niches. The fact that this arbitrary device, that none 
belongs exclusively any one these groups, should not obstruct 
our perception them. The first these, the one which includes 
the great mass the population, made small businessmen, 
working farmers and ranchers, and many other busy people. They 
are the ones from whom the taxes are collected; they are the state. 
busy are they just getting along that they have been willing 
leave the Anaconda Company the chore running the state, 
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the theory that the Company does better job than they 
would. They are doubt right this, for their preoccupation 
with success hostile environment leaves them little time 
worry about the hard facts social organization state 
thinly populated Montana. And, must admitted, this 
the group which occasion wears the Montana Face, face fully 
described, our mortification, Leslie Fiedler, face which 
time more evidence than those rare occasions when the 
disquieting voices art penetrate the solitude. 

The second group Montana citizens composed those 
who consider themselves idealists. The less reverent sometimes call 
them Boy Scouts. they have common rallying ground 
conservation, but most their spare time absorbed awed 
and silent communion with the immensity Nature. they 
who make and obey the hunting and fishing laws and deplore the 
vast barbarian horde that are the foresters, the 
Isaac Waltons, the solitudinarians-militant. would the 
best citizens thinly populated state could possess except for their 
one desiructive urge, which return their beloved landscape 
state innocence, free man’s polluting presence. 
wrapped are they contemplation the tragedy paradise 
lost that their jarred senses can see way regain short 
depopulation. 

The third group, the most dangerous discuss, stands between 
the other two. armed with flail, which, whether through 
lack coordination energy, seldom touches the granary floor. 
These are the people who call themselves Culture” 
—the contemporary version the civilizing schoolmarm who 
supposed have tamed the men who tamed the West. This the 
only one the three groups that vocal; contains disturbingly 
high percentage women, which prevents from being repre- 
sentative regional virtues. Its vocalism all too often babble. 

While granting that the mountain scenery has inhibited the 
awareness these three groups citizens, one should also admit 
that Montana contains far more flat country than rough. cross- 
ing the immense arid sweep eastern Montana, one would expect 
find the eye the resident those parts something the 
tribesman the steppes—the light wild and unquenchable in- 
dependence, perhaps. Man, adapting unobstructed empti- 
ness, has usually developed the character and disposition the 
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nomad. The eye must focus either near hand upon infinity 
and this choice stamps itself upon the rest the face. pos- 
sible that skilled physiognomist might discern such marks upon 
the faces contemporary plainsmen. so, those are the only 
marks the nomadic life have survived the coming the 
White Man. Even the original nomad has lost, his present con- 
finement, that ease bearing which doubt acquired com- 
ing terms with his environment. Even his art exists longer. 

Three conditions eastern Montana would lead one hope 
for powerful literature from that area. The first that shares 
with the rest the state the advantage being predominantly 
rural. This fact presents fair guarantee that its language con- 
tains strong words. The second condition the harsh 
lating physical environment, which should serve focus the at- 
tention its inhabitants upon themselves and their estate. The 
third condition, perhaps the most imperative, that traditions are 
still mostly verbal. History, fact, handed down verbally, since 
most has occurred within the memory those still living 
least not long dead. many places one can still find the story- 
teller the center the group. 

These promising conditions remain despite the fact that man 
has netted the plains with grid idiotic sections, ranges, and 
townships, which take notice waterholes natural shelter, 
and has turned the prairie grass face away from the sun, and has 
let the wind steal off with good part those resources which 
could have provided his salvation. 

Yet all over Montana the great unweaned silence persists. 
far there current literature decrees that the age the auto 
has not yet arrived. Struggling authors are advised put 
situations into frontier setting but refrain from using 
contemporary dialogue, however that done. They are com- 
manded turn their faces from their own experience and address 
themselves what best may only known second-hand. 
Montana, integrity the art fiction seldom mentioned. In- 
stead, our writers’ conferences and bohemian bull sessions rumble 
with the words and “rustlers.” 

Cultural values, like integrity, are seldom brought under dis- 
cussion. Either they are considered unimpeachable not con- 
sidered all. This not say that the western story has failed 
produce honest and genuine fiction; indeed has. Less and less 
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does so, however. Perhaps the day has come when should 
wrapped and studied for what was—at best convenient 
vehicle for allegory, worst retrograde literature for morons. 
Hollywood has recently attempted revive our failing appetites 
with the off-beat western. possible that the novelist yet will 
treat the satirical western. But readers are not right now ac- 
cepting satire place bathos. The serious writer must look 
elsewhere would catch retreating into the myth the 
frontier. 

This, then, the climate which new literature would have 
grow. does not require too great elasticity imagination 
recognize varying degrees the same arid climate throughout 
the West. There are those who desire new and viable literature, 
who cultivate it. Each state has few such men, men enviable 
discernment. There larger number, however, lower order 
discrimination yet high order zeal. What have they ac- 
complished? 

The burgeoning “regionalism” previously referred must here 
evaluated; the chief product this creative zeal. turn 
again Montana for illumination, within recent history new 
movement the arts has appeared whose stated aims are: 
preserve the heritage the state found its history and folk- 
lore, stimulate creative work the several arts, and make 
these cultural resources available for the benefit and enjoyment 
the people Montana.” its first decade the Montana Insti- 
tute the Arts has achieved great deal. Paintings which would 
never have been attempted have been placed exhibit. Pots and 
vessels remarkable quality have won international acclaim for 
their Montana originators. Crafts and hobbies all sorts have 
been started, and for the first time the act creating has been 
combined with sociability with such success that one enthusiastic 
hostelry advertises: Folks Stay the Dude Rancher 
The MIA movement mean achievement for state 
whose population larger than that the city Minneapolis 
and whose area ranks fourth largest the union. The whole 
story has not been told, though. 

For all its emphasis creativity and regionalism there scant 
evidence that MIA has helped produce serious (or should one 
say irreverent?) literature the West. this true what are 
the MIA writers doing? Are they merely foregathering monthly 
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hash over markets and reveal who has published Chevrolet 
Digest, Dog World, and Numismatist? One awaits from them 
clear statement that within the Republic Letters there only 
literature, and also that writing lonely, not group, activity. 
With this understanding will come signs health well the 
hope that writers are destined take their place among the cre- 
ative folks the West. But that most tenuous hope when one 
realizes that the West, and perhaps elsewhere, such organiza- 
tions MIA tend merely artsy-craftsy: the genteel tradition 
armed with bylaws and membership roster. almost too ob- 
vious record that the strength one the West’s greatest Old 
Masters, Charles Russell, lay his choice expression: 
used the visual and verbal images his own times. With only 
few exceptions the present generation western writers has failed 
avail itself the same instinctive strength. continue 
pretend that our adolescence was spent night herd with the 
Bar outfit. conveniently forget that Russell was hardly ac- 
ceptable the genteels his day. 


One may better understand the dismal lack dedicated story- 
tellers the West when realized that nearly all the prom- 
ising talent invested the interest area called history. fact, 
the only honorable intellectual activity, the only one not openly 
derided the West, directs itself toward the past. entirely 
good that self-knowledge should start from the ground up. 
also good that our heritage profligacy should well docu- 
mented when America must last face the problems which that 
heritage has produced. However does not take trained his- 
torian recognize that the history the West hides many pitfalls. 

Mention this history and any American will blossom forth with 
vivid image compounded complete subconscious knowledge 
several arid hills within commuting distance Hollywood, plus 
all the least sensitive fages southern California, plus occa- 
sional outburst against someone else’s ancestors who did the Red- 
skin wrong. Westerners are American the next citizen this 
regard, only the West are quite positive that the early white 
settlers, our ancestors, were somehow heroic stature answer 
the immensity the landscape. Under such conditions would 
not unnatural find historical interest Pro- 
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fessor Webb has stated, the history the West deficient ma- 
terial, then must expect the imagination devoted its study 
occasionally misplace the emphasis. 

This, fact, has more than once been the concern Ross 
Toole, former Director the Montana Historical Society: 
you not collect history you collect vinegar cruets,” has 
asserted. Appealing the history-minded dig into the evalua- 
tion what has been collected, adds, almost afterthought, 
our good historical writing concerns the period prior 
preface.” Dr. Toole faced with the sad fact that aberration 
prevents local historians from seeing that the formative period 
his state actually occurred long time after the Plummer gang, the 
rush Last Chance Gulch; after Biedler and the Vigilantes. 
There far less romance recognizing that the formative period 
fell within the memory small number Montana citizens now 
living, and that locked effectively behind their inarticu- 
lateness the documentation part locked the vaults 
various corporations. anyone believes that this history too 
easily plucked let him try reconstruct the desolation the 
homesteaders obtain complete information about James 
Hill and the Great Northern Railroad. Other states the Rocky 
Mountain West may not mistreating their history exactly 
the same way, but fair bet that historical perspective long 
way from being established. 

Anyone who goes about the West muttering about silent mirages 
must prepared face indictment for being 
(whether not) the simpler evasion that the West takes 
huge area populated most scantily. one thinks ask 
“And why should the West have vigorous 

The only people who have lived the American West long 
enough have come terms with it, and therefore create 
true spirit regionalism, are now broken spirit, cowed within 
their fresh air slums. For the rest us, any attempt sanctify our 
efforts with the trappings regionalism will only end stale 
panegyric the scenery. That man nowhere has matched the 
landscape the West attributable only the fact that 
human. The “individualism” which the westerner arrogates 
himself such obvious fiction that nowhere has the distinguish- 
ing mark the individual—intellect—fallen into greater ridi- 
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cule. The westerner lives hostile environment deficient 
the resources most necessary flourishing civilization; has 
adopted devious stratagems blind himself this fact. 
isolated from the currents the culture that bore him, and 
isolated even from such view himself would reflected 
six-bit mirror. there any reason why serious literature 
the West should arise, when the cultural smeller now being 
directed toward unobtainable regionalism rather than toward 
the discovery man? Native hostility foreign ideas rather 
expected. But native reaction native ideas gives indica- 
tion how budding intellect may headed off the pass. 

Several years ago there appeared abortive attempt break 
the monopoly mediocrity exercised Montana’s press. While 
survived, this new publication listed its intention thus: 


MONTANA OPINION will carry articles consequence about Mon- 
tana’s economic ills. will not indulge venom, parti- 
san political matters rumor and All articles will 
carefully researched and checked. our aim give coverage all 
important facts and ideas present our society but yet unnoticed 
the press. have partisan axe grind and vendettas 
launch but are convinced that the perceptive Montanan sick and 
tired living without candid and intelligent press. 


Any magazine whose name includes the word “opinion” could 
conceivably criticized for wanting stay out polit- 
ical Yet the editor one weekly newspaper chose 
greet the new venture from his editorial chair with these words: 


Another group high-domed, starry-eyed boys have ventured forth 
with new publication called Montana Opinion. All the literary, 
educational, economic and legal ills the good folks Montana are 
cured Montana Opinion. our independent dailies and 
our independent weeklies cannot sold the apple discontent 
grown this group feather-footed boys why should John Doe Pub- 
lic fall for it? P.S. Let’s refer the matter the League Gentlemen 
Voters and its auxiliary, the League Lady Voters. 


such attitude particular Montana? the sound those 
words smacks Catfish Cole and the Klux Klan some 
the less scholarly the veterans organizations, may 
charged against the shape the mirage—the shape the silent 
westerner, self-sufficient, armed with two sixguns homebrewed 
law, and, obscured beneath the seven-inch brim his hat, the 
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plus minus intelligence. The mirage more less visible 
the rest the nation; but the West roosts among us: the 
last ditch stand the frontier mind America. 

The foregoing must not taken indictment the human 
resources available the West. Indeed, for the artist here are 
greater resources than the have yet dis- 
covered. For here, spelled out large hand, are man’s hopes 
befuddled his own delusions. The tragedies stand forth large 
upon large stage. Wallis Huidekoper, oldtimer Two Dot, 
Montana, recalled the old days these words: was big 
country, son, and lived the present generation 
seem unable grasp the note transgression this statement, 
only the brag. have attached ourselves lean and simple 
concept life rather than one rich and complex. Carl Sandburg 
reported have written once about God-damned Wasatch 
was with the same rare honesty that the honey- 
mooner described his week Glacier Park. 


BROWSING GALLERY 


SARAH HOWARD 


Someone has drawn enigma, 
Abstract and sere, 

thin-lined day 

from which anticipation drains 
like water down weir. 
Absolute, non-relative, 

marginal notes solve 
planes and angles falling 

upon our closed, incurious minds. 
Someone has wilfully portrayed 
the vacuous unsolved 

from sterile eye. 
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Three poems 


DOUGLAS NICHOLS 


GREY, BLACK, AND WHITE 


The afternoon was greying toward snow: 

curled along the canyon pine 

And spruce and aspen-wooded hills. You drove 
Easy but still possessed clicking time. 


were for other canyons, mild descent 
Into the Blackhawk country where old mines 
Reveal how man used the soil, intent 

gold for living, dying: Such vigorous times 


Are only ghostly now. wind the road 

the Central City house perched hill 

Aslant the opposite hill, its gingerbread 

Tracing the white frame front with artisan skill, 


Delicate amid the starkness. Then the snow 
Comes falling lightly, steadily dusk: 

lace curtains drawn back, the window grows 
Into peaceful idyll—the clay and rust 


the dredged slopes across the way all white 
With here and there dark buildings standing out, 
trees more clearly outlined the night, 

grey goes black and white for miles about. 
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THE SANGRE CRISTO MOUNTAINS 


They had first look vin rosé, 

Then pink ice cream, perhaps, before saw 
The deepening color with that awe 
Brought out mountains the end day. 


sped due north along the paved highway, 
Watching for road mirages, the Law, 

But took the mountains without flaw, 

And clouds changing westward for miles away: 


From eastern pinnacles western streams 

ribboned light, knew the magnitudes 
Expanding all our way. While the others sleep 
share with you the feel Holy Week: 

Over the peaks the mantle Christ broods, 
Now briefly crimson before westward leans. 


MOMENT ISCHIA 


old woman spinning, 
Toothless, grinning 
Into the sun the 

walk down the long strand 

Across the breakwater the castle rock. 

think the woman spinning and want turn back 
snap her picture, 

catch her wrinkled features, 

Like great stone the bay. 

climb and climb and hope she has not gone away. 

return dusk: 

Only the wrinkled sand, and dust 

the fishermen’s houses: 

Memory rouses 

The picture did not take, 

The castle towering the wake 

And the woman spinning, spinning 

Into the sun. 
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The credible literary west 


LOY OTIS BANKS 


From the publication James Fenimore The Prairie 
1827 until today, the imaginative literary expression the Amer- 
ican West has often betrayed excess either faith despair. 
Too seldom has western fiction exhibited the dualism aspect— 
the garden and the wasteland side side—that the authentic 
West. The almost ox-slow growth credible literary West 
seems largely the result the inability bring these two 
opposing expressions meaningfully together and project from 
their merger tradition that reflects reality. The feeling strong 
that one the other expression has been imposed with little 
qualification upon the materials the West, the cult too-easy 
optimism developed one hand, and the other code al- 
most sterile pessimism, both native the American frontier tem- 
perament when mingled but alien the authentic West when 
separate. 

not the purpose here deal with the hundred-year rash 
genre western novel which because its sentimental view 
frontier life has already found quiet grave, but instead with those 
books which seriously attempt define the realities. The quarrel 
here acknowledgment disparity not between the real and 
the superficial but between the real interpreted through the tem- 
perament faith and optimism and the real apprehended and 
represented from the frame despair and pessimism. 

seems worth remarking that the fiction the West exhibits 
the frontier two generally distinct states invasion: the earliest 
movement involving reconnaissance and exploitation, what might 
called the pioneer brute invasion; and the second, family 
movement toward the explored region and early settlement. The 
first phase this invasion largely man’s story, the account 
man’s restless strength and cunning, and the record often tinged 
with myth. The succeeding cycle settlement adds 
patience and suffering man’s physical strength and vision. 
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itself, the later cycle more varied, less violent externally, more 
vehement inwardly; the record the wasteland coming pain- 
fully flower the new garden Eden. should expect see 
created out the first invasion kind Odyssey. And 
Lawrence suggests, Natty Bumppo Cooper’s Leatherstocking 
novels kind early nineteenth-century Odysseus.* The earliest 
brute West, then, furnishes most readily the materials myth. 
Its center physical, and its reference often pagan, spite 
such stand-out the saint-like Natty. The later cycle provides 
something physical center still, but environment already 
the process becoming thoroughly christianized. look 
significant works fiction which contribute western 
erary tradition, may well keep mind the excesses and 
limitations which the material each cycle admits—more the 
unusual first, and then, increasingly, more the commonplace. 
For the dual aspect faith and despair which the authentic 
West, shall need draw from both the earlier and the later 
frontier cycles, and from both sides the Mississippi. 

Related the major problems are two incipient minor ones 
which for time impeded progress toward authentic western 
literature: first, the slow movement from journalism belles-let- 
tres, from the factual the imaginative, the objective the 
emotional; and second, the reluctance the early writers the 
West learn first-hand what was going there, discover 
least the authentic outlines the West, and not impose upon 
the tradition the East and the England Sir Walter Scott. 

The literary contribution the West from the Lewis and 
Clark journals 1807 the end the Civil War was not large, 
and few the works this period hold any general literary 
interest for us. was not until Francis Parkman wrote The Ore- 
gon Trail, 1849, that had account the West literary 
man who had actually lived among the western Indians. Like the 
earlier journals, but greater literary merit, Parkman’s account 
largely objective. appears more the journalist than 
the historian, dealing does with the superficialities Indian 
appearance, behavior, habit, dress, and ceremony. hundred 
mountain men,” writes Guthrie, more about Indian 
thought, about the reasons for the actions that the young easterner 
reported and often editorialized about. Parkman showed the con- 
fident ignorance youth attempting assess Indian char- 
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acter, manifested through behavior, the measures his own 
Here, too, was one the weaknesses Cooper 
writing The Prairie; and James Russell Lowell, Fable for 
Critics,” was quick catch couplet: 


His Indians, with proper respect said, 
Are just Natty Bumppo, daubed over with red. 


the literature the West there long tradition char- 
acter treatment according the conventions the sentimental 
novel. the close the nineteenth century America, 
called the genteel tradition. Prairie, Captain Mid- 
dleton and Inez, gentle hero and heroine, are literary cloth cut 
from long bolt that stili being unraveled. the forerunner 
that tradition, Mark Connecticut Yankee very aptly 
poses hypothesis: “Suppose Sir Walter, instead putting the 
conversations into the mouths his characters, had allowed the 
characters speak for themselves? should have had talk from 
Rebecca and Ivanhoe and the soft lady Rowena which would em- 
barrass tramp our felicitous statement, but re- 
veals almost much the critic does Scott the 
offensive novelist. applying the standards his own age 
the fiction another. Connecticut Yankee part at- 
tack Scott’s aristocratic romanticism. 

see frequent cuttings from the same traditional cloth the 
Dime Novels from the through the 1880’s. The unraveling 
apparent Emerson Hough’s The Covered Wagon, 1922. Both 
Hough and Zane Gray appear literary prolongations the 
Dime Novel tradition, and although their physical descriptions 
are often vivid and though they frequently emphasize self-reliance 
wholesome way, their characters and situations are for the 
most part improbable. 

Since publication the Leatherstocking novels, there appears 
little fiction importance about the first cycle the frontier 
until the twentieth century, and probably for the reason that com- 
petent novelists ¢ither had not familiarized themselves with it, 
having done so, had seen greater potential the cycle that fol- 
lowed. With the growing social consciousness the last half 
the nineteenth century, was the richer and more varied cycle 
settlement that attracted such writers the humorists the Old 
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Southwest, and Mark Twain, Joseph Kirkland, Hamlin Garland, 
and Harold Frederic. 

the history American frontier culture, faith and the vision 
the Garden scemed surest the venturesome when sustained 
movement. Movement away from the settlement seemed the clear- 
est expression individual new start, the 
sloughing old skin. Against personal dissatisfaction mis- 
fortune appeared the one prescription which might relieve 
tensions within and pressures from without. But was settlement 
further that inevitably brought return the old disillusion- 
ment, that again placed the rebellious emigrant newly-won 
ground under the same old authorities, the jurisdiction the 
courts and the conscience the church. seems safe say that 
the imaginative literature the American frontier West exhibits 
little disillusionment, little the wasteland temper, through 
the period exploration and even through the early movement 
toward settlement. was time high optimism, buoyancy, ex- 
pectation, the time when scout-hunter Natty Bumppo 
roamed the prairie West. considerable contrast are the mid- 
century Tennessee and Alabama settlements the Old Southwest, 
with their full complement judges and preachers, where Sut 
Lovingood and Simon Suggs set their individual states re- 
bellion. 

might look, then, species writing that fiction but 
which because its style, form, and purpose specialized, devi- 
ating from the traditional fictional forms the novel and the 
short story. the humorous sketch the Old Southwest, and 
least part its importance lies the way links various stages 
the frontier and the settlement. period 1830-1867, and 
the area encompassed is, generally, the non-seaboard South Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

was western humor and fiction soon after the Civil War that 
first fixed the attention the East seriously upon the West, upon 
Mark ‘Twain for his “Jumping Frog” story and upon Bret Harte 
for his Roaring Camp.” But behind Twain were the Old 
Southwest humorists whose influence him and his fellows was 
wean serious western literature away from the long nurture 
manifest destiny, the noble savage, and the mission Protestant- 
ism. Anders Ehnmark sees it, authentic fiction pic- 
tured the frontier land 
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feature good many half-alligator heroes their insight 
into the infinite corruptions circuit-riders and judges and yankee- 
peddlars, the infinite immorality society without fixed moral 
standards. Cynicism and disillusionment were the 


Ehnmark uses the Sut Lovingood humorist George Washing- 
ton Harris illustrate the early rebellious literature the fron- 
tier. acknowledgment the waste land,” writes, the 
starting point for such character and records Sut’s 
declaration that 
Where there ain’t enough feed, big childer roots little childer outen 
the trough and gobbles their part. Just the earth over: bishops 
eats elders; elders eats common people; they eats such cattle me; 
eats possums; possums eats chickens; chickens swallers worm; and 
worm content eat dust; and the dust the end all. 

Johnson Hooper, another humorist the Old Southwest, 
makes considerable addition literary roguery with his creation 
Simon Suggs, crafty rascal who lived his motto, 
Boynton interprets it, was the unliterary, liter- 
ature the back-woodsman, plainsman, and 
frankly unethical, 

Ehnmark says Sut Lovingood that “has cause, ideol- 
ogy, belief other than this: rebellion for rebellion’s own sake.” 
Sut relies primitivism, basic requirement waste land 
hero. The extinction values implies for the persons insight 
new recognizance biological And Sut remarks one 
time that wer made a-purpus jis’ eat, drink, an’ fur 
stayin awake the early part ove the nites: an’ wimen wer made 
cook the vittils, mix the sperits, an’ help the men the stayin 

“But one the significant things that was added the Amer- 
ican West,” writes Ehnmark, “is kind waste land disillusion. 
... the hands writers like Harris—and Mark later 
—the pranks and hoaxes became significant against background 
meaninglessness, confusion, chaos, corruption—a frontier waste 

Vivid sometimes is, humor such that created Harris 
and Hooper the Old Southwest best limited statement 
the human condition the American frontier. Such statement, 
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the case Harris’ Sut Lovingood, comes largely indirec- 
tion—the ironic contrast which emerges from the fantasy world 
Sut’s comic stories set against the realistic framework which they 
are told, the squalor which the Lovingoods and their back- 
woods kinsmen live. For example, from the framework Sut’s 
tale “Rare Ripe Garden Seed” come these pictures poverty 
and harshness: 

Mam hed standin atwixt her knees. kin feel the knobs ove her 
jints a-rattlin a-pas’ ribs yet. She didn’t hev much petticoats 
speak ove, an’ hit wer calliker slit from the nap ove naik the tail, 
hilt tugether the top draw-string, an’ the bottom the hem; 
hit were the handiest close ever seed, an’ wud pow’ful comfurtin 
summer hit warn’t fur the flies. they was good run in, 
war one yet. They beats pasted shuts, an’ britches, bad feather 
bed beats bag ove warnut shells fur sleepin on. 

Well, wer sayin, mam wer feedin brats onto mush an’ milk, 
wifout the milk, an’ wer the baby then, she hilt see 
There irony here, arising partly out the fact that Sut only 
half aware the squalidness his present condition, and his 
facing back the childhood experience without sense shame. 

The tales Sut, and those written the Southwest humorists 
generally, are limited because the appeal mostly humorous and 
because the form the sketch, which does not easily admit the 
development credible, rounded characters. Indeed, the humor- 
ist’s goal was make his point caricature, exaggeration char- 
acter traits and extravagance situation. Walter Blair writes 
that the happenings about which Sut tells never could 
amusing unless they were removed several steps from real- 
Limited too, and most importantly, because the view life 
one-sided. There were certainly others than wastelanders 
Tennessee and Alabama between 1830 and 1867, but Hooper and 
Harris not create for them leading roles. Nor such other 
Southwestern humorists Longstreet and Baldwin. Even though 
Longstreet stated the title page his Georgia Scenes (1835) 
that his design was deal with the manners and customs all 
grades society, was more concerned, Blair notes, 
the lower social groups than the higher the number 
resembling Sut Lovingood, Henry Watterson as- 
serted that class which but little known the 
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tempting the modern-day literary historian over-read 
Southwest humor for its sociological implications, particularly for 
its view wasteland culture. think can say that comic 
portraits Sut and Simon reflect authentically the reality but one 
level existence the frontier, that the naive backwoods 
roughneck and the shrewd and shifty backwoods rascal. What the 
Old Southwest humorists provided was amusement mostly, relief 
through laughter, but relief embodying, the case Harris and 
Hooper, growing doubt about the frontier the world’s garden, 
and doubt also about the adequacy the noble savage who had 
started tending it. Had not that same body humorists exag- 
gerated the feats frontier heroes like Davy Crockett and Mike 
Fink beyond belief and made them the subject laughter? 
Ehnmark insists that Harris didn’t describe society accurately, but 
rather “described attitude toward society. all literature 
can Perhaps this so. 

the humor the Old Southwest can seen weakening 
faith the perfectability man and developing new belief 
his hopelessness. This noticeable those humorists’ selective- 
ness among the available materials the frontier. the liter- 
ature the West, their humor appears have been the first 
notable break-through the wasteland. Although may seem 
unrealistic compare persons from novel with those developed 
the humorous sketch, think may necessary order 
chart the course the literary West. know that Natty Bump- 
Simon Suggs. Cooper did, however, make use wasteland char- 
acters, Abirum White and some members the Bush family. 
But unlike Harris and Hooper’s protagonists, 
landers were minor far they affect our sympathies, 
central the action. Cooper’s protagonist, Natty Bumppo em- 
bodies what Cooper knew frontier democratic ideals, the re- 
sourceful woodsman, scout, and philosopher. great extent 
was projection own ideals. Natty was the exceptional 
man, the noble man. could almost say, 
Lawrence does, that developing Natty’s friendship with the 
Indian, Cooper envisioned the beginning new society: 


This the new nucleus new society, the clue new world- 
epoch. asks for great and cruel sloughing first all. Then finds 
great release into new world, new moral, new landscape. 
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The Leatherstocking novels create the myth this new relation. And 
they backwards, from old age golden youth. That the true 
myth America. She starts old, old, wrinkled and writhing old 
skin. And there gradual sloughing the old skin, towards new 


There reality about The and others the Leather- 
stocking series, subjective reality, lying under the surface often 
unbelievable action and situation. not reality closely at- 
tached objects. part Cooper’s vision hope for man- 
kind. 

move into another geographical area, the Agricultural 
West, where the signs the old frontier become steadily more re- 
cessive, may helpful for contrast recall that Natty Bumppo 
made sharp silhouette against the frontier skyline, and that the 
shape men and women the Agricultural West tends merge 
with the background the settlement. the surface, the view 
that sees the growth despair relation the rate which the 
frontier man exchanged his individual independence for com- 
munity interdependence probably would labeled romantic. 
And yet the impression strong that this exactly what the 
erature the West records. any case, the more thickly settled 
Middle Border, Agricultural West, exhibits through fiction the 
earlier doubt Harris and Hooper the Old Southwest, swells 
sometimes, fact, crescendo skepticism through its an- 
tagonism nature and its rejection physical hardship life 
discipline. look dominant specimens the literature 
the Agricultural West for their singleness duality aspect, 
seems time that ask question: the increasing emphasis 
failure working toward literary reality away from it? 


was the truths that made the people grotesques. The old man had 
quite elaborate theory concerning the matter. was his notion that 
the moment one the people took one the truths himself, called 
his truth, and tried live his life it, became grotesque and 
the truth embraced became falsehood.—Sherwood Anderson, 
Book the Grotesque,” Winesburg, Ohio, 1919. 


the “old man,” the writer, the introduction the Wines- 
burg, Ohio, stories, Sherwood Anderson says, subject would 
become big his mind that himself would danger 
becoming grotesque.” did not, however, Anderson tells 
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us. Nor does appear likely that, spite their taking 
“truths,” such writers the early Agricultural West 
Joseph Kirkland and Hamlin Garland ever became grotesques. 
Yet the personages both writers there grotesque quality 
which may seem anticipate the citizens Winesburg and Spoon 
River. response Hamlin proposal titling one 
his short works-in-progress Social Study,” Joseph 
Kirkland wrote the younger writer that “our fiction social 
study, but must conceal the study Although most 
ways cruder craftsman, Kirkland selecting his human ma- 
terials for Zury: The Meanest Man Spring County (1887) ap- 
pears have followed his own critical judgment more spirit 
than did Garland, who nevertheless gave the proposed 
Zury about backwoods farmer’s struggle economic success 
and the near-loss his soul mammon. Far more than Zury 
Prouder does, the people Garland’s Main-Travelled Roads 
(1891) speak the accents social protest. And their approach 
grotesqueness correspondingly closer. But Kirkland and Gar- 
land must ask, first: what extent did the truth ma- 
terialistic motivation, economic, social in- 
fluence the imaginative portrayal their characters? And, sec- 
ond, among their chief works, when find the truths 
despair and faith juxtaposed—the duality aspect—and when 
not? 

Since both Zury and Main-Travelled Roads deal principally 
with farmers, can consider these two works—the one novel, 
the other group short stories—in connection with the ques- 
tions raised above. the beginning important note that 
Kirkland writing about the ground-breaking phase the Agri- 
cultural West, southern and that Garland’s period 
least one generation later the states the north and west. What 
the difference time shows something already referred to— 
more the unusual the former period, more the common- 
place the latter. There tincture the myth Zury’s rapid 
rise power Spring county; there myth the failure 
Grant McLane “Up the Coolly” the prospect haz- 
ardous future facing the man with big eyes” “The Return 
Did then the materials the Agricultural West 
change between the generations Zury and Grant McLane? 
Physically, course. But psychologically? Probably. much 
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the differences the two books suggest? Perhaps. The psycho- 
logical change comes down the reader from Zury Main- 
Travelled Roads shift from mitigated doubt sometimes 
chilling skepticism about the human condition. the standards 
Spring County society, Zury success, but his father and 
mother were not; some his neighbors are not. Zury one kind 
success, economic, the hub. The “grotesque” truth 
which Zury lives that accumulating wealth, but unlike most 
the full grotesques Winesburg, Zury always capable 
quick and positive action personal crisis. both his phe- 
nomenal stinginess and his almost unlimited talent for improvisa- 
tion creation more the tradition the tall tale than any 
the grotesques Winesburg. Kirkland’s story revolves about 
Zury, not about those his neighbors who are failures farmers; 
their influence, however, sometimes pervasive. The dual aspects 
faith and despair, the garden and the wasteland, are reason- 
able balance the plot Zury, but the mellowing later period 
the man Spring County,” which reflects either Kirk- 
land’s optimism his concession the sentimental tradition, 
too easily won, and probability strained. the two principal 
forces that shape life, temperament and environment, the former 
seems account for Zury’s strength spirit and his cunning, the 
latter for his hardness, his Between the two forces, 
but only before his there can seen Zury be- 
lievable pattern growth and decay. 

Basically, the two writers appear dealing opposing 
movements, Kirkland with the cycle the survival the fit, Gar- 
land with the breakdown the unfit, perhaps more exactly, the 
unfortunate. Zury, who sets out “magnificently equipped with 
natural considerable extent forcibly shapes his en- 
vironment; most Garland’s characters, who are means 
incompetents, are made unfit environment that exploits 
them. Kirkland’s characters act; Garland’s are acted upon. This 
important difference the outlook the two writers whose 
temperaments have more often been compared than contrasted. 
One may ask Garland discovers most his people main- 
travelled roads spur lines, lanes. There little reason 
doubt that the road leading from the Prouder homestead (later 
near Wayback City, Spring County, State Illinois, 
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main-travelled road. Zury Prouder’s home becomes the hub 
Spring County. 

Both Kirkland and Garland seem say that poverty the chief 
cause despair the Agricultural West. Both writers speak out 
about the harshness farm life, the violence nature, 
physical hardship. Zury the poverty and harshness are usually 
through the interrelation characters; 
Travelled Roads sense that they are sometimes thrust upon the 
characters, becoming complaint, disembodied protest, them- 
selves. That not say that Kirkland Zury invariably refrains 
from obiruding with his own comments the harshness fron- 
tier life. does obtrude, and often awkwardly, when de- 
scribes the first Mrs. Prouder, and then goes explain how she 
fulfilled the custom the time having, early age, all her 
teeth pulled out (pp. 137-8). And there the instance the 
young school teacher, Anne Sparrow, sitting down her first 
with the Prouders, and the loss appetite that comes her be- 
cause the barnyard effluvium from the men’s shoes. Kirkland’s 
comment this situation indicative his criticism ro- 
mantic view nature: “Oh, why can not led Thoreau 
and Walt Whitman glory the breath Nature—all the 
breaths Nature? But cannot” (p. 142). But even here, and 
spite the editorializing, the situation natural one develop- 
ing out long series contrasts involving the impact the 
West upon the more temperament the East 
which the girl represents. Both scenes involving contact with the 
unaesthetic nature frontier culture seem context, because 
they are viewed primarily through the discovering eyes the girl. 

Garland’s angry protests sometimes set too powerful oppo- 
sition nature and society. When Howard McLane comes back 
for visit with his brother and mother the coolly,” sees 
barnyard full mud, which few cows were standing, fighting 
the flies and waiting His brother cannot shake 
hands with him.because “that damned cow had laid down the 
Near the end Return Garland sets 
this bleak prospect before returning Civil War veteran: 


His farm was weedy and encumbered, rascally renter had run away 
with his machinery (departing between two days) his children needed 
clothing, the years were coming upon him, was sick and emaciated, 
but his heroic soul did not quail (p. 193). 
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One Garland’s most vivid portraits that Mrs. Markham 
Day’s perhaps his most savage indictment 
the social system which the farmer the was exploited: 


She walked and down the street, desolately homeless. She did not 
know what with herself. She knew one except the grocer. 
She grew bitter she saw couple ladies pass, holding their demi- 
trains the latest city fashion. Another woman went pushing 
baby carriage, which sat child just about big her own. 
was bouncing itself and down the long slender springs, and 
laughing and shouting. Its clean round face glowed from its pretty 
fringed hood. She looked down the dusty clothes and grimy face 
her own little one, and walked savagely (pp. 252-3). 


The bitterness characteristic this story one the directions 
which Garland’s dominant tone protest takes. The other pity, 
for such person Mrs. Ripley, who, after twenty-three years 
saving nickels and dimes, makes trip her relatives back East 
and then takes her burden home again, “never more thinking 
lay down.” 

Garland does provide the occasional leavening small kind- 
nesses and pleasures, but never enough balance the hardships 
and suffering which his people endure. There occasional humor, 
too, but only slight cooling breeze against the steady heat 
blast the summer prairie. one follows the 
road far enough, Garland tells the reader, may lead past bend 
the river where the water laughs eternally over its shadows.” 
Not many Garland’s people ever get far the bend. Rob 
Rodemaker and Julia Peterson do, the Corn-Rows.” 
The resolution their predicament exhibits Garland some- 
what rare vein optimism. Rob described “always confident, 
jovial, and full plans for the but the picture Julia, 
the young Norwegian girl who forced plow her father’s fields, 
not pretty one (p. 137). Rob states their predicament 
all-fired lonesome out there that claim, and ain’t 
picnic you and quickly gets the girl’s promise mar- 
riage (p. 160). modicum optimism shows itself also 
Branch Road,” which abused and work-worn young wife and 
mother runs away with her former lover, and “Mrs. 
Trip,” which aging wife realizes her ambition twenty- 
three years. Both stories involve more less successful rebellion. 

Garland appears make more concessions naturalism than 
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does Kirkland the development both character and action. 
Mention has already been made Garland’s subjection his char- 
acters their surroundings. The people Main-Travelled Roads 
are more nearly types than are Zury and Anne Sparrow. For ex- 
ample, the Garland focuses the attention two 
brothers, one whom has made good the city, while the other 
failure back the farm. And there sameness about Gar- 
land’s gallery prairie women: they are aged prematurely and 
sick spirit from unrelieved toil. But both the men and women 
are ethically responsible people, and “havin’ hard row 
does not distort their sense moral values. They are burdened 
and borne down material forces, but they exercise strong free 
will matters morality. They are sense depraved people. 
The “lucky” brother, Howard, “Up the sees regretfully 
his own success paid for the failure his younger brother who 
could not leave the farm. moment revelation, reminiscent 
the rebellious Sut Lovingood, the successful actor and play- 
wright Howard reflects that the world business life 
one man seemed him drawn from the life another”: 


His play crowding out some other poor fellow’s hope. The hawk eats 
the partridge, the partridge eats the flies and bugs, the bugs eat each 
other and the hawk, when his turn shot man (p. 


But least one concession naturalism Garland does not 
make. His method narration not detached, not essentially ob- 
jective. does not observe his people from liberated height. 
living the experience with them. And they are warmer 
people than those Kirkland. 

the two books Kirkland and Garland there observable 
difference scope which cannot explained the fact that 
the former novel and the latter group short stories. 
only one story Main-Travelled Roads, the does 
Garland permit clearly view his people. Here 
see something the world beyond the Middle Border observed 
through the eyes the city brother, and the contrast makes both 
worlds more believable. There hint this outside view the 
longest the tales, Branch Road,” but hardly more. fail 
discover sometimes the duality aspect the stories Main- 
Travelled Roads, may because most those’ stories not 
open out, not let see with clarity beyond the farm enclosure. 
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Zury this openness forced through Kirkland’s plot, through 
his development Zury Prouder and Anne Spar- 
row. his preface Kirkland had declared his indebtedness 
Thomas Hardy and his intention attempt through southern 
Illinois farmers what Hardy had done for his people 
Wessex. Kirkland must have realized his study the Hardy 
novels the importance carrying his meaning both into and out 
Spring County. cannot think Hardy novel which such 
avenues not appear valid and significant. Anne Sparrow opens 
our view into Spring County and gives the region least half its 
meaning; Zury later takes the meaning Spring County out 
when becomes its representative the Illinois legislature. 

What may seem first contradiction that Garland’s char- 
acters, with all their consciousness receding hope, are far more 
idealistic than those Zury, who never lose their hold the prac- 
tical aspects existence, never relax their vigil reaching out for 
the main chance. The former are more heroic, more feeling. And 
not one Garland’s principal people without author-engen- 
dered sympathy. Such characters are unquestioned 
worth, spite misfortune. misplaced compassion 
here. reserved for those who merit it. remained for writers 
the mid-twentieth century give new meaning the word 

And now think can suggested what quality the 
stories Main-Travelled Roads that speaks faithfully real- 
ity. not discoverable physical outline, the handling 
physical circumstance. Instead the inner life the people. 
The significant reality spiritual, Cooper’s Prairie. This 
spite the fact that Garland finds his human materials off the 
main-travelled roads and deliberately sets upon their back almost 
unbearable burdens. would wrong read Main-Travelled 
Roads the full and complete account life the Middle 
Border would read Steinbeck’s Grapes Wrath the 
history Oklahoma the its total, cumulative 
view Main-Travelled Roads tends toward one-sidedness, exhausted 
hope looking out from the frame despair. the particular por- 
traits, seen separate and outside the frame, lies the significant re- 
ality. could say that the frame that false; the portrait 
alone reflects reality. Garland’s depth penetration far greater 
than and for this reason: probes the lives his char- 
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acters both intellectually and emotionally, another dual aspect 
significance. Kirkland’s people are never fully realized the 
emotional level. the few attempts makes develop emo- 
tional scenes, Kirkland tends either toward sentimentality, 
courtship the third Mrs. Prouder, toward cold ob- 
jectivity. Both tendencies show earlier strikingly mixed form 
the seduction scene involving Zury and Anne Sparrow. 

think can said that where the dual aspect faith and 
despair appears most often focus Main-Travelled Roads 
the rendering character feeling. this area rather than 
the thought processes that Garland makes his most valid and most 
vivid statements about the human condition. the other hand, 
the area which Kirkland sounds his meanings with greatest 
difficulty. Garland intellectualizing the harsh conditions under 
which his people work too often the propagandist, working off- 
center. Garland sounding the deeps feeling approaches 
versalized expression: Mrs. Ripley, after her trip, overjoyed 
being home again and yet dreading the old prospect the 
dreary sameness her life; Grant McLane almost dehuman- 
ized toil and worry, and yet refusing his brother’s belated help 
because would violate both his sense rightness and his hard- 
won pride. 

Nowhere, think, find more valid cause for assigning the 
temperament despair faith novel than through con- 
sideration the concept his protagonist, other 
words, his sense the tragic. Zury, Kirkland had dealt with 
superior man, Zury Prouder, although his superiority seriously 
limited some directions, for example, spirituality, and Garland 
had created morally superior persons people his Middle Border, 
although they were seldom successful confronting 
ual environment. What see, think, progressively shrink- 
ing man and significant change the concept tragedy ac- 
commodate his depressed stature. 

does not seem unfair suggest that the new concept 
tragedy encompass the inferior man has steadily gained con- 
verts among the novelists the West. There have, course, been 
think, say that Rolvaag brought old-world literary tradi- 
tion, thai western Europe, his writing the Earth 
(1924) that wrote Norwegian and for European audience, 
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and that Giants exemplifies the modification old culture 
new environment. Nowhere the literature the Middle 
Border the duality aspect—despair and faith—more tellingly 
exhibited than the following statements opposing pages 
Giants’ last chapter, ““The Great Plain Drinks the Blood Chris- 


tian Men and 


But more dreaded than this 
tribulation [the Indian terror] was 
the strange spell sadness which 
the unbroken solitude cast upon 
the minds some. Many took 
their own lives; asylum after asy- 
lum was filled with disordered 
beings who had once been human. 
hard for the eye wander 
from sky line sky line, year 
and year out, without finding 
resting Then, too, there 
were the years pestilence—toil 
and travail, famine and disease. 
God knows how 
could endure all. And many did 
not—they lay down and died.—p. 


And was nothing affected 
people those days. They threw 
themselves blindly into the Impos- 
sible, and accomplished the Unbe- 
lievable. anyone succumbed 
the struggle—and that happened 
often—another would come and 
take his place. Youth was the 
the unknown, the untried, 
the unheard-of, was the air; 
people caught it, were intoxicated 
it, threw themselves away, and 
laughed the There was 
such thing the Impossible 
any more. The human 
not known such faith and such 
self-confidence since 


124. gan.—p. 425. 

There irony juxtapositioning these two expres- 
sions, the irony life, and the Norwegian has reflected power- 

For much too long, the bleakness the Middle Border has been 
given the sociologist’s reading man his collective aspect, 
the milieu instead self-acting. Herein lies tendency the 
American critical mind—its over-readiness interpret the light 
quasi-scientific discovery, fix rigidly the testing-stage 
new that the proven old either ignored thrust back into ob- 
scurity. Applied religion, literature, and education, the results 
this have sometimes been grotesque. 

Parrington writes introduction the 1927 edition 
Giants that “for all the heroic labors Per Hansa, for all the 
tragic loneliness Beret, the end This, seems 
me, much too narrow reading the novel. One should not 
forget the inheritance that Per Hansa left. remembered, 
read Giants the record Per Hansa con- 
quered the land, tamed the needs his heirs. When died, 
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did not seem broken man. His last gesture was not 
negation life, but assertion it. And his last words Peder 
Victorious, his youngest son and the embodiment his hope for 
the future, strike deep note faith: now you must 
good boy, and get lot threshing done before come 
the instigation his wife, sets out his skis bring the min- 
ister the dying Hans Olsa, knowing, would seem, that has 
set for himself impossible task, and also believing that good 
man such Hans Olsa needed help from minister get him- 
self into the next world. Per Hansa sets out his last journey 
faith, not despair. 

look back the western novels the nineteenth century 
—not all the good ones, sure—it can said with com- 
parative safety that the period produced but two major novelists 
the West, Cooper and Mark Twain. belongs the 
twentieth century. the two, probably only Twain clearly 
transcends the region about which wrote his masterpieces, the 
Old Southwest the Mississippi. But Twain subject him- 
self and his spread much too great confine within region. 


look now mid-twentieth-century fiction about the West, 
are forced recognize tendencies and temperaments which 
exceed the limits the West. Those fiction writers today who 
write about the West one-hundred-fifty even seventy-five 
years ago are historical novelists writing about experience lived 
generations the past. The frontier writers have discussed 
were communicants the culture which they wrote about, most 
them finding their materials first-hand. What this time lapse 
means for the present-day historical novelist that his mirroring 
the character the West subject not only the dominant 
temperament his own time but also those which intervening 
time has given currency. The West through his mind, would 
seem, the result complicated filtering process, and the task 
reflecting the West authentically would appear formidable in- 
deed. might ask examine novels contemporary writers 
the West: When the West left speak its own tendencies 
constitution, largely unalloyed and with the 
psychology and the sociology, and when not? may 
the alloying process, the superimposition the modern temper 
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the old West, that the West sometimes loses its dual aspect, 
faith and despair. Our third look the West will directed 
the mountains, high plains, and deserts. 

the end answering the question asked, look first one 
book dealing with the earlier cycle the West, roughly from 1830 
1843, and then two which have their setting the fourth 
quarter the last century, the West the cycle settlement. 
These three, all published the will means give 
total view the West seen mid-century, but 
their very differences may tell something significant the 
legacy left from the last century and also suggest something par- 
ticular about the shifting ground between the temperaments 
faith and despair. 

important sense the heroic pattern Leather- 
stocking novels repeated Guthrie’s The Big Sky 
The mountain man Boone Caudill, protagonist The Big Sky, 
portrait heroic innocence, but unlike Natty Bumppo, 
innocence pagan. Both men prefer spend their lives 
among the Indians. Natty dies innocence among them, but 
Boone, the mistaken revenge killing his best friend, cuts 
himself off from the Blackfeet tribe and his Indian wife. had 
already severed his relations with the white nation. left 
wander without ties except those his memory. 

Before look further The Big Sky, novel the West’s 
first cycle, may helpful our reading the West bring 
another novel, the West’s later period, Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident (1940), and then examine the two 
together they suggest differences temperament. scene 
Bridger’s Wells, Nevada, 1885, retrospect fifty-five years. 
His pages are crowded with derelicts, wastelanders, not unlike 
Lovingood and Suggs. Grier, who the rough and 
tumble the West has become more man than woman, and less 
human than either; the rancher and former Confederate 
officer who still wears his faded gray uniform and can’t forget that 
longer has commission kill; young Tetley, who, doubt- 
ing his own manhood and stricken because the part was 
forced play the three hangings, takes his own and final- 
ly, Davies, the storekeeper, who dies more horrible death inside 
himself. 

the two books have widely divergent concept tragedy, 
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made startlingly apparent compare the chief persons, Boone 
Caudill, the trapper from The Big Sky, and from The Ox-Bow 
Incident Croft, the ranch hand, and old Davies. persons are 
used from Clark’s novel because takes least two add 
protagonist. Croft mirrors little more than the physical action 
narrator, and Davies carries most the inner action. Boone 
protagonist the center the big sky. Croft kind mes- 
senger who records what going around Wells. 
Davies moves down-stage for time, but steps back too frequently 
the chief spokesman. But there the mob, and 
speaks too. About the nature the chief persons the two 
books, seems fair say that, like Zury and Per Hansa, Boone 
largely the self-acting man who survives because his fitness; 
forcibly shapes his surroundings. Clark’s people The Ox-Bow 
Incident, more like Garland’s Middle Borderers one respect, are 
largely acted upon; they are victims unspiritual environ- 
ment. But the likenesses mostly end here. 

back for moment the Garland book, can said 
that besides working out two different geographical settings, 
Garland and Clark also work from two widely divergent centers. 
Clark seems concerned essentially with the fomenting external 
group violence, Garland with the cumulative effect individual 
inward fury. Although both deal primarily with wastelanders, 
Garland’s Americans seem have resiliency and moral stature 
which Clark’s not. former, although despondent and with 
the sense having been cheated life, usually make the best 
bad situations. The reader has the feeling that they can always 
bend little more without breaking. Despondency and 
hard row stumps” not distort their moral values. com- 
parison, Clark’s people The Ox-Bow Incident are brittle; they 
cannot live with defeat. They either reject responsibility for 
wrong moral act or, assuming the burden guilt, snap. What 
Clark seems say that evil fatal, and that experience 
destroy the sélf. Garland seems say that disastrous ex- 
perience sometimes is, may also sometimes necessary for 
moral maturity. basic difference between the two writers seems 
the rejection and admission experience. 

back The Big Sky and our first comparison, the view 
heroic innocence which Guthrie first gives through the eyes 
Boone Caudill provokes sense original tragedy, suggestive 
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the Adam cycle. Boone adventurer. see him prom- 
ise and possibility, however illusory vulnerable. When Dick 
Summers says Boone Caudill near the end The Big Sky, 
“Everything done looks like done against ourselves and 
different” (p. 385), feel sense loss, spiritual 
loss, the two trappers who have ravished and spoiled their moun- 
tain Eden and now have nothing back to. There self- 
knowledge here both men, and the sense way life 
coming end, the sense tragedy. The Ox-Bow Incident 
three men are hanged and two commit suicide, but nowhere are 
the losses death significantly mirrored the survivors. the 
most, could say that death ends here sterile awareness 

What has already been said about the men and women who peo- 
ple these two novels the West may suggest further illustration 
the temperaments faith and despair. We've suggested that 
Boone confronts life, seeking, exploring, probing. This approach 
can call confrontation, assault, the masculine approach 
the other hand, Croft and Davies, and for that matter 
all the people the ox-bow, absorb more than they probe. The 
Sky projects man into primitive society and then projects his 
will that society. Boone victim, victim his own 
transgressions. has killed his best friend fit jealousy. 
This puts one the significant problems inside, not outside him. 

The Ox-Bow man succumbs blind, unrealized 
forces evil outside himself, and seldom recognizes whom 
what has been made victim. Clark’s protagonist 
victims, the are ravished these forces, and their end 
fall from innocence. philosophical outlook, The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent appears see man dying not heroically attempt 
overpower evil, but instead opening his veins despair 
good. This, seems, one-sided view the West, and life; 
the flaw which results the presentation but one aspect the 
dual-faced West seems this, that the writer creates from 
too rigid frame reference, even Garland did. And just 
Garland’s frame showed considerable distortion, does Clark’s. 
Clark shows too few avenues and out the community 
Bridger’s Wells. 

One can say further Clark’s people that they are, generally, 
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persons depressed stature who cannot assimilate the force 
new experience and remain self-acting. Our quarrel with The Ox- 
Bow Incident not disallowance reality the book. Mob 
scenes the West were real enough, and were hangings com- 
mitted error, and suicides well. Our quarrel with the 
ordering reality terms failure alone. the ox-bow 
one wins and everyone loses. experience fatal. And further, 
look the nature tragedy the novel, there near- 
matching forces the intuitive level, only the intellectual. 
The lives stake the ox-bow are too remote from those who 
sit judgment engender real pity and compassion. ‘To say 
that the novel exhibits unhealthy skepticism would perhaps 
going too far, but can said, think, that placing his people 
the milieu, seeing them almost exclusively terms mob 
action, Clark has forced his plot the shape social document 
which determinism environing movement too far out- 
distances the thrust human will. belief that select- 
ing his materials, Clark exceeds the limits the authentic West. 
Boone Caudill The Big Sky Guthrie had given pro- 
tagonist with the lineaments the mythical hero, chief per- 
sonage somewhat bigger than life, but only long was 
company with Dick Summers, both older and wiser, and Jim 
Deakins, with his more sensitive Christian conscience. Boone was 
thorough-going pagan. But the three were unit, and was 
through the unit, the three-sided man, that Guthrie gave our 
view the West the first cycle: Boone representing heroic 
strength; Summers, wisdom through age and experience; and 
Deakins, spiritual insight. could represent their qualities 
having chief relation the body, the mind, and the spirit. What 
those qualities added was capability which must called 
heroic, but important reflect that they were distributed 
among three men. Even so, Guthrie, for the most part, had seen 
through the West through the temperament faith. Unlike 
view, Clark’s opened out through the frame despair, 
view which critics mid-century almost invariably call realistic. 
cannot said that Clark had life-like protagonist The Ox- 
Bow Incident, and this probably because the writer had set out 
explain the human condition terms human weakness. 
could say almost that the vices themselves that protagonize. 
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The truth strength and the truth weakness. which direc- 
tion does the greater distortion lie? 

Such novel Jack Schaefer’s Shane not The Big Sky, 
seems exhibit the extreme faith which most clearly opposes 
the extreme despair The Ox-Bow Incident. Written about 
the Wyoming West 1889, Shane appears have its source 
the temperament romance, just The Ox-Bow Incident has 
its well-spring the naturalism. The West Shane seen 
through the eyes boy, and the validity the novel seems lie 
this, that the very immaturity the view the West not 
less than one might expect through the eyes. But the view 
does impose limitations, which result not much superficiality 
oversimplification. The novel moves with sureness the 
emotional and psychological levels but works under 
handicap the intellectual. 


Our glimpse into literature the West written this century has 
been both brief and restricted. think that the few novels 
have looked at, however, can seen the dominant tendencies and 
temperaments work the materials the West. The ma- 
terials themselves not change, but they are subject reinter- 
pretation, and also misuse. the first three quarters the 
nineteenth century they were often sorely misused reflect 
optimism that did not exist, and falsified the West. Toward the 
end the century those materials the West were fronted more 
directly and much the old optimism was found groundless. 
this century have seen increasing interest tradition 
and many serious attempts the arts discover new facets the 
cycles the frontier. new interest the rediscovery the 
past seems sometimes have taken extreme direction. lit- 
this: the rejection the older standards human 
conduct and values which the frontiersman lived, and also the 
old balance through which found his identity, the 
tween the force his surroundings the thrust his own in- 
dividual will. The feeling strong that mid-century there have 
been superimposed, upon the authentic old values and balance, 
and balance which may exist now but which did not exist then. 
suggest, then, that for the historical novelist the West mid- 
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century, the chief barrier which continues obstruct the au- 
thentic West that novelist’s own disposition, imbedded the 
dominant temper his time. suggest that for unobstructed 
view the authentic West, there needs concentrated 

know can agree that the West presents two sides, that life 
presents two faces, the wasteland and the garden. authentic 
portrayals both appear, but mitigation, mingled, concurrent, 
intermixed, not one the other. Falsification occurs when miti- 
gation absent from imaginative portrayal 
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Three poems 


MARGARET COBB SHIPLEY 


SON 


There plain plausible 

nor monolith fact his mind 

and mirage. What images 

surprise him are once commonplace 
his horizon, since he’s citizen 

three and surrealist. 


His landscape done four dimensions 
(the one wonder added) 

rises through monocolored mist 

mood that can adjust 

the outrageous the trite, course, 
the the miraculous. 


Being not quite awe the adult 

translates and interprets unafraid. 

And we, lettered his language, love 

him equally for honesty myth 

when said (being expert both) 
Mother, there’s dead bird your mouth. 
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TEAL 


Smoke-shot, his atmosphere once purple 
Blue and lovely becomes dangerous. 

He, adaptable rain and ruin 

the marsh, cannot conform shot. 


Aware spring before greens, 

Great his gift follow summer, 
Knowing frost before the pampas blooms, 
has single fault, being wild: 

Shot from blind, dies. 


CIRCUS 


Now summer tents rapture 
Children tiptoe the points noon, 
Bobby leaping his popcorn height. 
Afterward, how lazily, how slow 

Soars his fragile trophy, pink balloon, 
Over flagpole, over housetop, out sight, 
Floats his afternoon into tomorrow, 

Lion tamer, freak and clown maroon 
Themselves aerial nets summer light! 
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Beggar-your-neighbor economics 


DAVID HAMILTON 


Like people all over the world who live underdeveloped econ- 
omies, the people the West are interested economic develop- 
ment. The need widely felt that being for almost uni- 
versal being for motherhood and against sin. All the state 
political parties now include their platforms plank for eco- 
nomic development—almost identical words. 

From our experience with party platforms should have 
learned wary issues that command such universal support. 
have learned that pledges integrity office mean different 
things different people. Integrity whom? But have 
learned from bitter experience ask such questions concerning 
integrity, motherhood, and sin, have not been quite skeptical 
concerning economic development. course everyone for it, 
but will come exploiting one’s neighbors intelligently 
planning? 

This not merely tweedledum-tweedledee question. healthy 
economic development depends intelligent strategy and well- 
managed tactics; otherwise becomes just another “beggar-your- 
neighbor” operation. 

Thus far the beggar-your-neighbor schemes have had almost 
fatal attraction for state economic development agencies and their 
chief supporters the American community. These agencies have 
defined the problem economic development extremely limit- 
terms. This narrow approach has the sanction both history 
and the mores which define the role government. The business- 
oriented and dominated economic development commissions want 
the state governments aid and abet private industry while re- 
fraining from positive state undertakings. Their programs are 
calculated within the scope laissez-faire defined tra- 
dition. 

Nations long ago learned all the economic legerdemain 
which they could advantage themselves the expense their 
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neighbors. Such tactics were known least two and half cen- 
turies ago the heyday mercantilism. was learned, for in- 
stance, that manipulating the conditions trade was pos- 
sible ship surplus goods into adjoining countries and thereby 
eliminate sticky employment condition home. Anyone who 
believes that the mercantilists were unaware this relationship 
and were concerned exclusively with the reciprocal flow goods 
and precious metals referred for enlightenment Eli Hecksher’s 
classic study Mercantilism. Ever since the mercantilist era, na- 
tions have resorted every tricky device save themselves from 
precarious economic situation the expense their neighbors. 
Exchange rates are manipulated, tariffs imports imposed, bogus 
health regulations certain commodities are established, boun- 
ties exports are paid, and surplus agricultural commodities are 
sold governments the international market fire-sale prices. 
These tactics are more openly prevalent times general de- 
pression, but they are pursued the name national interest 
all times. 

Such tactics are rationalized the name economic develop- 
ment. What to. any reasonable person could called nothing 
else but becomes known “enlarging the export 
trade” and the market.” are used protect 
domestic labor standards and infant industries. Health regulations 
are imposed protect the women and children from tainted 
And exchange rates are manipulated only restore proper 
purchasing power parity. The net result all these tactics, 
successful, have excess exports over imports, the excess 
being paid for foreign loans. The overall condition which 
prevails known encouraging foreign investment, all the 
name national economic interest. 

This deceptive road economic progress not open the 
states within the United States because they not exercise that 
degree sovereignty which allows separate currency and re- 
strictive control exports and imports. Yet the states have found 
that within the limited sovereignty which they exercise 
possible manipulate internal conditions attract cer- 
tain types industry from adjoining more distant states. Al- 
though some these current devices have long lineage, many 
new ones have been devised under sense urgency for eco- 
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nomic development. result, have now kind state- 
mercantilism. 

States have control over their internal fiscal matters and 
general discretion over intra-state commerce. Through the sov- 
ereignty they retain over fiscal affairs, states have been led seek 
economic development showering the blessings the public 
purse private enterprise. Some states and cities, the latter act- 
ing under permissive state legislation, give plant sites enter- 
prises which settle within state and municipal boundaries. other 
cases, special tax concessions are given with the understanding that 
these will make worthwhile for industrial firms move new 
locations. One the latest lures attract industry the use 
municipal bonding capacity credit finance the construction 
factories which are then rented favorable terms private 
industry. this way private industry, effect, able secure 
long-term funds local government cost and simultaneously avoid 
the risks constructing and owning their own plants. 

Some states have sought development assuring firms mini- 
mum regulation. Harassed plant owners are promised few re- 
strictions, any, involving such matters industrial safety regu- 
lation. the industrialist looking for relief from collective bar- 
gaining offered non-union and docile labor supply. This 
guaranteed anti-labor measures such so-called 
work” laws. the absence any kind fair labor standards act, 
some states are eager point out that they have abundant sup- 
ply skilled, intelligent, able, and low-wage labor. 

the last two decades the southern states have become notori- 
ous for using just such tactics encourage economic development. 
Calvin Hoover and Ratchford, their Economic Resources 
and Policies the South, state that the most common devices used 
are cash bonuses, local government financing private business, 
free building sites and buildings, low rents publicly financed 
buildings, tax exemptions, and concessions public utility rates 
and services. the time they completed their study, they stated, 
“One more these devices are now use more than half 
the southern states.” 

The most widely used device the South that tax exemp- 
tion. Every southern state except North Carolina and Texas 
some time other has granted special tax dispensations for firms 
locating new plants within the state. Tennessee, one several 
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follow such practice, has allowed municipalities add 
their bonded indebtedness order provide gratuities indus- 
trial firms. June 1951 the Textron Corporation was reported 
have received from Elizabethtown, Tennessee, fully equipped 
plant employing one thousand workers for average annual 
rental $187,000. was estimated the time that the taxes alone 
similar plant Massachusetts would amount well over 
$300,000 per year. agreement was run for fifty years. 

Probably the most extensive state program that adopted 
Mississippi. This program known the Mississippi BAWI 
plan, the initials standing for Balance Agriculture With Industry. 
Under this plan firms that will accept the largess are given 
both buildings and tax concessions. 

legislation was first passed the southern 
states Arkansas and Florida 1944. the time passage, this 
legislation was advocated economic development measure. 
Since that time every southern state except Louisiana and Okla- 
homa have passed right-to-work laws. every instance these laws 
have been represented economic development measures. 
economic development device, such legislation apparently 
looked upon helpful way weaken the position trade 
unions. The South, which has resisted trade union organization 
with every conceivable device, sees another 
measure weaken union organization and hence preserve the tra- 
ditional wage differential that exists between the South and other 
regions. 

All these measures taken together are what might call 
state mercantilism. The idea behind all them that industry, 
following the pecuniary calculus, will induced move from 
those states which land, labor, and capital costs are relatively 
high those states which these costs are relatively low. 

This game that all states can play. However, since state 
can eliminate costs altogether, the best each can reduce 
industrial costs relative other states. The effect competitive 
struggle cost reduction with each state hoping that industrialists 
seeking new locations will bless them rather than their neighbors. 
fact, each state feels quite certain that can get costs below 
those neighboring ones may even able entice some its 
neighbors’ hard won industrialists come over. This beggar- 
your-neighbor policy just surely bounties, tariff restrictions, 
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and exchange rate manipulation make beggar-your-neighbor 
policy international trade. commenting southern eco- 
nomic development, Seymour Harris Harvard University stated, 
The Economics New England, “In far the advance 
springs from low standards living and legislation, and excessive 
subsidies related governmental policy, the South tends cap- 
ture inordinate part the nation’s output and tends stop 
social progress 

westerners may well ask, what wrong with this approach? 
bring industry? And doesn’t industry mean economic de- 
velopment? other states can succeed this game, and al- 
leged that they have, why can’t too? Certainly seems 
plausible way economic development least first sight and 
without looking below the surface. 

Western states are being urged the present time seek eco- 
nomic development just such techniques. laws 
have already been passed Kansas, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 
Last year Colorado, Idaho, Washington, and California voted 
legislation. well organized “right-to-work” cam- 
paign under way New Mexico. This latter campaign was pre- 
ceded study economic development the Stanford Re- 
search Instittue which the absence law was 
listed one the factors retarding economic development. New 
Mexico has also passed enabling legislation allow municipalities 
use the municipal bonding capacity for purposes financing 
industrial plants. For number years New Mexico has pos- 
sessed one the most regressive tax structures the United 
States. Yet attempts alter the system raising the income, 
death, gift, and severance tax rates and lowering eliminating 
the sales tax have been regularly resisted economic develop- 
ment grounds. Unfortunately this road economic abundance 
full deceptive pitfalls and chuckholes, not many which are 
apparent the newly enchanted. 

This kind economic development leads lower living stand- 
ards all the states that play the game well those states 
from which they are able industry. Since state can 
without revenue and the same time provide the essential 
services government, states are led secure revenue ways 
that are looked upon least burdensome industry. many 
cases this means sales and excise taxes which fall most heavily 
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the low and middle-income groups. This dependence re- 
gressive taxes could, course, avoided raising revenue from 
progressive income tax which truly progressive and revenue 
raising. But such tax viewed discouraging “venture” 
capital and hence discouraging economic development beg- 

Although sales and excise taxes have not been urged economic 
development measures, the resistance other types taxes the 
basis their alleged detrimental effects economic development 
has forced states resort this pernicious type taxation. 
1953, percent state revenue was collected from regressive sales 
and excise taxes. this same year West Virginia collected per- 
cent its revenue from this type taxation. All but eleven states 
collected least percent their revenue means regressive 
taxation. This trend that has been accelerated since 1932, 
which time the first general sales tax was introduced. Florida, 
which gathered percent its revenue from regressive taxes 
1953, features attraction large fortunes the absence any 
type personal corporate income tax. 

The consequences anti-labor legislation and maintaining 
low labor standards are low wages and poor working condi- 
tions. Since wage earners and large are the low and middle 
income groups, this means further reduction standard 
living which has already been lowered regressive taxation. 
‘This condition also supposedly attractive capital. 

Plant sites and other gratuities from the public purse must 
paid for someone. But tax the recipients would not 
gratuity benefit. Hence must tax the populace large 
not only for the plant site but for the increased cost state and 
local government services necessitated the industrial growth 
which the presence the plant represents. What other way than 
regressive taxes which fall those who lack capital? 

stated above, this road economic development ends 
competitive struggle lower living standards. analogous 
situation that firms caught competitive advertising. 
the extent that your opponent advertises, you must just 
stay even. You cancel what accomplishes your adver- 
tising and vice versa. similar result follows from programs 
competitive economic development. 


ments one state are cancelled those another. The effect 
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all playing the game general nullification the efforts all. 
For the industrialists kind game musical chairs with 
everybody motion all the time. For the states, all too fre- 
quently, the industrialists induced enter the game are the least 
worthy element—the the dealers shoddy, the 
hustlers after the and the seekers something for 
nothing. These are not the type enterprises upon which 
build solid economy. 

But this not the way the more abundant life, there 
any alternative? the only alternative sit and wait, hoping 
that under the divine guidance the market and laissez faire 
government all will come him who waits? Certainly past 
events are sound criterion, laissez faire has little recommend 
it. Such policy one that Alvin Hansen Harvard University 
recently called “low-pressure economics.” Although conditions 
were such the nineteenth century that nations following low- 
pressure policy did prosper, those conditions are longer preva- 
lent. And the same can probably said for the western states 
within the larger domestic economy. Doing nothing results 
the differential growth other regional economies the disad- 
vantage the West. Not only this the case, but states other 
regions, particularly the South, are following vigorous beggar- 
your-neighbor program. Without any kind counter-program, 
the result further growth the differential advantage other 
regions. 

But state mercantilism not the way healthy economic 
growth and low-pressure economics will result little 
growth, what intelligent approach? 

western states did have some experience with alterna- 
tive. fact, twenty years ago the West seemed the 
track intelligently planned economic development. The Co- 
lumbia river projects such Bonneville were outstanding ex- 
amples. So, course, was Boulder Dam the Colorado, well 
lesser projects like Conchas Dam New Mexico. Unfortunate- 
ly, this whole program, incipient form prior World War 
was sidetracked for other wartime priorities. After the war 
the general climate opinion was not too receptive economic 
development this planned type. Wartime expansion 
vided some economic development and moderate 
Was apparently sufficient detract attention from the long-run 
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realities the problem. addition, all planning had become 
generally suspect the subsequent cold-war era. associating 
planned economic development with totalitarian planning the 
Russian variety, all planning was given black name. 

But this not the kind planning which was underway prior 
World War the type planning contemplated the re- 
maining stalwart advocates planning. The kind planning 
which the West could develop economically that embodied 
the TVA. need well-balanced development all our 
resources regional basis. This kind planned economic de- 
velopment means rising living standards for all with actual in- 
crease effective democratic participation. 

This kind program also means that states should follow just 
the opposite programs from those many are currently following. 
Labor and labor organization should not harassed and strafed 
and other punitive measures dragged out 
the nineteenth century. does mean that adequate minimum 
wage laws should established. Special tax dispensations should 
eliminated. the same time the overall regressive taxes which 
fall heavily consumption should replaced progressive 
income taxes. Such program does call for public housing proj- 
ects for low income groups the already sizeable urban areas that 
have developed the West. other words, far the sov- 
ereignty state will allow, the western states should become wel- 
fare states rather than mercantilist states. They should con- 
cerned with underwriting sufficient effective demand that indus- 
try will encouraged the promise high consumption outlay 
settle the West. 

virtue such program, living standards would raised 
and hence consumption. Under these conditions the kind in- 
dustrial growth that the various state economic development com- 
missions envision will take place. With rising consumption and 
economically healthy populations, place what are now all 
too frequently depressed ones, industry will find those conditions 
which investment profitable. Under these conditions will 
new net investment and not that kind which has been enticed 
from other regions the promise This road 
economic development which all states can follow simultane- 
ously and not the expense one another. 
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Two poems 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


RITUAL 


Before got the big house the corner, 
eight years before the doctor called one night, 
liked see his big hands splashing water 
over his body, making his black face white. 


bent down the tin tub while emptied 
another bucket; falls coolness, sighs 

comfort, blended; towel around his middle, 
he’d stand, eyes wide, six feet silent praise— 


another hard day done, and pennies added 
his long-saved treasury; often look 
one who gazed High Street; ten years later 
learned that the figures written the book 


meant land and stone and the big white house erected, 


meant water flowing the room upstairs, 
meant father daily letting bathroom water 
the accompaniment for his evening airs. 


did not know till flesh hurt and till spirit 
fell and rose how generous was his gift: 


here was wealth built big man’s muscles, 


his weakening heart, and his whole love’s lift. 
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FATHER’S BACK 


The view from his back 
was wide boughs 
and ripe fruit 
when tasted summer; 
was high when rode 
father’s shoulders 
over the pasture 

where colts and cows 
were suddenly dwarfed 
from where sat: 

the view was warm 
father’s love. 


The view from the knees, 
old hands mine, 

was seven-feet wide. 
Bent, dry-eyed, 

mother stood still 

the strange man spoke, 
the box was placed 

the big new hole. 
There was the sound 

storm that broke. 

did not think 

the box blooms; 

but, brave and tall, 

knelt there beside 

stricken mother, 
crumpled and white, 
silent and small. 
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Inspector Frank Dickens 


the North West Mounted 


JOHN MANNING 


little frequented corner Riverside Cemetery, near Moline, 
Illinois, overlooking the Rock Island Rapids the Mississippi 
River, lies lonely and neglected grave. little the north and 
west, tall cedars barely hide gigantic granite cross erected 
the memory John Deere (the inventor the steel plow). The 
eye alert visitor, however, might wander from this imposing 
monument the edge steep ravine, near which stands small 
weather-beaten stone dilapidated state disrepair. Three oaks 
reach skyward over the grave. Time and neglect have almost 
obliterated the lettering chiseled into the stone, well small 
blurred relief bearded head which appears beneath the in- 
scription. Sharp eyes and close inspection, nevertheless, may still 
decipher most the inscription which appears run follows: 


Memory 
Francis Dickens 
Third Son the Distinguished 
Author. 
Born Jan 15, 1844. 
Died June 11, 1886. 
Take heed. Watch and Pray. For know 
Not When the Time Is. 


This neglected grave “the corner foreign has links 
with less than three continents—Europe, America, and Asia. 
The histories four countries—England, India, Canada, and the 
United States America—here find common ground. ‘The 
tinguished author” mentioned the inscription was none other 
than Charles Dickens, one England’s greatest novelists. His 
“third son,” baptized Francis Jeffrey Dickens, whose memory 
the tombstone was erected, was named after the famous literary 
critic the Edinburgh Review. Francis Jeffrey was familiarly 
known among the Dickens family the Stalker.” 
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varying times, Charles Dickens sent four his sons 
school Boulogne, France, which had been highly recommended 
John Delane, then editor the (London) Times. The teach- 
ing was conducted Protestant clergyman and old Eton 
schoolmaster, the Rev. Bewsher and Mr. Gibson. Although 
the school was located France, all the boys attendance were 
English. Dickens liked the absence servility the part the 
boys and highly praised the avoidance pedantry the masters. 

1855, while his eldest brother was business the City, and 
his next older brother was being coached for the Indian Civil 
Service examinations Wimbledon, Francis Jeffrey was attend- 
ing the school Boulogne. was backward his reading— 
probably because stammered when asked read orally. 
also known have been somewhat deaf and have walked 
his sleep. The inference that was not the best health, 
for Dickens requested that Frank given glass porter with 
his dinner. 

Frank could not make his mind about his future. had 
notions becoming doctor. Eventually was sent Germany 
round out his education. wrote his father from Hamburg 
saying that had given all thoughts being doctor. “My 
stammering the cause; all professions are barred against me. 
The only thing should like gentleman farmer.” 
then returned England and worked for brief period his 
father’s editorial offices. Apparently, was not for 
one occasion Dickens threatened cut off the boy’s allowance. 
‘Thus came about that was coached for the Indian service. 
Eventually joined the Bengal Mounted Police whose service 
spent nine years his life. 1874, came America. 
November that year joined the then recently-formed 
Canadian North West Mounted Police, eventually rising the 
rank inspector and serving the for eleven 

The reader may well little puzzled what Francis Jeftrey 
Dickens was Moline, Illinois, when died there 1886. 
Old files the Rock Island Argus contain accounts not only 
his funeral but also the circumstances his death. According 
the news report, under Moline dateline, June 12, 1886, 
Francis had arrived there June, 1886, the invitation Dr. 
Jamieson. The latter took him his home just outside 
Moline. Francis Dickens had resigned his commission the 
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Canadian Mounted March, 1886, and this time was contem- 
plating lecture tour throughout the United States. Following 
the hardships the Riel Rebellion the Northwest, apparent- 
contemplated little less strenuous travel, with possibilities 
leisure and supplementary income. Dr. Jamieson had accompanied 
him from Montreal Moline, and Dickens had agreed address 
the Friday Club Moline, Illinois, his experiences during the 
Riel Rebellion. 

the evening the day this speaking engagement, June 
1886, Dickens and his party were taken dine the home Dr. 
Sam Kennedy, 2126 Seventh Avenue, who was that time editor 
the Moline Republican. Apparently the evening was unseason- 
ably warm, and while seated the table, Dickens took drink 
ice water. Almost immediately, according the news report, 
appeared great pain. Although efforts were made re- 
store him the administration stimulants and was removed 
quickly easy chair neighboring room, was seized with 
convulsion and died, presumably from heart attack, within fif- 
teen minutes. 

Mrs. Mary Louise Alsterlund, daughter the Dr. Jamieson 
whose home Moline Inspector Dickens was visiting, still liv- 
ing. the summer 1958 talked with her about the Inspector. 
the time his stay her father’s home, she was girl twelve, 
but she remembered Francis Dickens quite well. She picked him 
out several group photographs and volunteered number 
interesting details concerning his visit and death Moline. For 
example, her mother was amateur artist, and was she who 
sketched the portrait which served model for the stonecutter 
who chiseled the likeness the headstone. She discussed various 
letters written her father the Dickens family from England 
concerning the disposal the effects, the erection 
headstone, and arrangements for visit Charles Dickens, Jr., 
with his wife and daughter Sydney, her father’s home 1887, 
year after Francis’ death. She revealed that Inspector Dickens 
was awaiting $2000 back pay, and that although most his 
effects had been destroyed the Indians the razing Fort 
Pitt, the Inspector had left estate somewhere the neighbor- 
hood £2000 (probably some which had been inherited from 
his father, the latter’s death 1870). She recalled that her 
father had become interested Charles Dickens while medical 
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student the University Edinburgh Scotland, and had sub- 
sequently met the son, Inspector Dickens, 
Montreal, Canada. 

was his father’s death 1870 which had brought Francis 
Jeffrey Dickens home from the office the District Superintendent 
the Bengal Police, India, his native England, and eventual- 
Canada. grew older, the degree his deafness ap- 
parently increased. physical stature was rather short. His 
features were partly concealed his bushy red beard. Acquaint- 
ances reported him being somewhat shy and reserved. Perhaps 
his partial deafness gave this impression, for there are evidences 
that was not entirely without personal charm. 

Throughout the eleven years from November, 1874, his re- 
tirement from the Force March, 1886, Inspector Dickens had 
many dealings with the Indians Canada. Service had swept 
him from Winnipeg the Swan River, the Saskatchewan River, 
Fort Walsh, Fort MacLeod, and then back again Fort Pitt 
the Saskatchewan. 

should remembered that the whole this vast western 
region, some 320,000 square miles, populated Indians 
breeds, had, prior the Riel Rebellion, been civilly mili- 
tarily administered small force about five hundred mounted 
police, who had managed uphold the law well and maintain 
peaceful control. member that force, Francis Dickens 
well knew that, occasions without number, only coolness and 
courage had enabled small detachments two three mounted 
policemen meet ugly situations they arose, yield, com- 
promise, (more customarily) enter the hostile camps the 
excitable Indians take violators the peace into custody. 

Inspector Dickens, himself, could look back occasions when 
had supervised the payment treaty money such Indian re- 
serves Stoney Creek and Peigan, when had ridden into the 
heart Blackfoot camps the hazardous duty recovering 
stolen had attended meeting Lieutenant Governor 
Laird and the Crees Sounding Lake 1878. could look 
back also another occasion, 1882, when charge small 
detachment twelve men had ridden into the camp some 
seven hundred Blackfoot warriors arrest Bull Elk, one their 
minor chiefs, charge attempted murder. 

Constable Ashe and Sgt. Howe had proceeded make the ar- 
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rest. Bull Elk resisted. ugly situation arose with the whole 
camp uproar. Inspector Dickens found himself unhorsed 
and immediately surrounded horde yelling Blackfeet. 
The warriors demanded Bull Elk’s release. Suddenly Crowfoot, 
the Blackfoot chiet, appeared. slyly suggested that the In- 
spector release his prisoner, for the time being, under guarantees 
that Crowfoot would produce the man later when asked so. 
Coolly, with minimum loss face, Dickens had thus been able 
withdraw. 

This was mere expediency, however, and immediately Dickens 
had sent Fort MacLeod reinforcements, meanwhile fortify- 
ing the post Blackfoot Crossing with sacks flour and bags 
grain against attack. The reinforcements, about twenty men, ar- 
rived under Superintendent Crozier. The minor chief was then 
taken from the exultant Blackfeet. The Indians, overawed, failed 
follow through with the expected attack the post. 

Again, Dickens knew that shortly before this particular episode, 
the same senior officer had undergone similar experience near 
the same taunting resistance had been cowed 
similar intrepid courage the part the mounted 

The Hudson’s Bay Company maintained small trading post, 
known Fort Pitt, the north bank the Saskatchewan River. 
August, 1883, Inspector Dickens was posted this imposingly 
misnamed lonely post the midst the Man’s Land” the 
Crees and Blackfeet. Built 1831, Fort Pitt served chiefly 
intermediate stopping place between Edmonton and Fort Carl- 
ton, about two hundred miles the west and east respectively. 
The name belied its strategic weakness defense, for while the 
river front, scarcely four hundred feet away, was deep and swift 
and stretched thousand feet width, this could not overcome 
the strategic weakness occasioned the rising ground behind 
the fort, which made virtually impossible defend the event 
concerted Indian attack. Moreover, there was well within 
the fort itself. Some thirty thirty-five miles the north was 
little known Frog Lake, which consisted few 
Indian Department officials, trader so, and two three mis- 
isolated Indian country. About halfway again be- 
tween Fort Pitt and Frog Lake was reserve known Onion Lake. 

the preceding decade so, since the time the transfer 
the vast northwest territory from the control the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company that the newly-formed Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment, most Indian tribes had been persuaded treaty retire 
certain designated reserves. With the coming the transcon- 
tinental railroad, cutting through the Blackfeet prairie land, and 
with the arrival many white settlers, the buffalo herds, which 
had been the very source life the Indian, slowly began dis- 
appear. Indians found themselves destitute, dependent, and 
supplanted. With the disappearance the buffalo had gone the 
source the Indians’ daily food, their beds, blankets, and tents, 
and the source materials for Indian boats, saddles, bridles, bits, 
well powder flasks bowstrings. 

Treaty-money gave the Indian nothing but bitter reprieve 
best. Eventually, privation forced him seek relief reserve. 
Big Bear, chief the Plain Crees, found himself, and the five 
hundred lodges under his nominal control, this position the 
when turned his desperate band followers northward 
along the Saskatchewan River. Almost immediately, their pres- 
ence began occasion apprehension among the settlers, sympa- 
thetic murmurs among the half-breeds, and swift appraisal the 
danger the Mounted Police. was this threatening situation 
which had resulted the force some twenty-five 
being dispatched under Inspector Francis Dickens Fort Pitt 
the Saskatchewan River the late summer 1883. 

view the unrest, and the request Tom Quinn, the In- 
dian agent, Inspector Dickens had stationed Corporal Sleigh and 
five constables the little Frog Lake, thirty miles 
from Fort Pitt. had later written the Indian Agent, Tom 
Quinn, offering come Frog Lake bring the whites Fort 
Pitt and thus concentrate their forces. Quinn had replied that 
all was quiet, but suggested that the presence the Mounted 
Police Frog Lake tended irritate the Indians, did the use 
the police Similarly, Inspector Dickens had been 
communication with the Indian agent Battleford, some 
ninety miles away; the latter had testified the tension and un- 
rest and expressed hopes that Dickens would able prevent 
Big Bear’s band from leaving the Frog Lake district for that 
diary for Monday, March 30, reads part: 
brought engagement skirmish between the 
police and the breeds the vicinity Carlton. Extra guards 
posted and around the Fort during 
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For Inspector Dickens, this first definite word uprising 
confirmed the many hints and vague reports which had come 
over the preceding weeks. Fort Pitt was now virtually state 
siege. The many unusual movements during the past months 
Indian and half-breed from one locality another, the ominous 
acquiring and storing ammunition” the Indians even 
when hunger dictated its use for other purposes, the strange will- 
ingness work for food Frog Lake, and on—all these bits 
information now became significant. 

March 31, Corporal Sleigh and his detachment arrived 
Fort Pitt from Frog Lake, following the suggestions the In- 
dian Agent, Tom Quinn. The latter elected stay behind 
Frog Lake, confident his ability, the police withdrew, keep 
the situation hand. 

The suspense and uncertainty were broken the swiftness 
the events which followed. Dickens recorded his diary for Fri- 
day the same week, April his customarily laconic manner, 
“Fine weather, Mr. Mann, wife and family arrived from Onion 
Lake a.m., reports that Indians Frog Lake have mas- 
sacred all the whites. Fatigue night barricading the Fort. Extra 
guards posted, etc. Henry Quinn arrived from Frog Lake having 
escaped the massacre, confirms reports Indians 
was small comfort that Francis Dickens had proved right and agent 
Tom Quinn wrong. 

Dickens course did not know the full story until later. Henry 
Quinn (relative Tom Quinn, Indian Agent) could only re- 
port Dickens that the whites had been taken prisoner Frog 
Lake and that had made his escape during bursts rifle fire. 

What had happened Frog Lake? Tension had been building 
for some time. The bloody climax had burst the morning 
April when Wandering Spirit, war chief the Crees, had 
ordered Tom Quinn, the Indian Agent, the Indian camp. 
Quinn had complied, all factions would have recognized that the 
authority had vanished. Quinn naturally refused, and 
Wandering Spirit killed him the spot. His action 
general massacre which Big Bear was powerless stop, for his 
own son Imasses grimly supported Wandering Spirit. Father 
Fafard originally from France and Father Marchand Montreal 
were among the nine white victims. The only white man es- 
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cape was Cameron, Hudson’s Bay Company employee, who, 
along with few halfbreeds, was taken prisoner. 

Although Dickens and his small detachment twenty-five men 
did not know these details, they were, nevertheless, well aware 
the probable eventualities. This shown the entries Dick- 
diary during the following week which tell attempts (sure- 
known next useless except they kept mind and body 
engaged) barricade the fort, and the raising several alarms, 
sometimes two single night. Their recognition the in- 
evitable outcome also indicated Dickens’s entry for Sunday, 
April 11: weather. Sentries posted outside during the day. 
Started build scow day. Horses exercised. Everything quiet 
last night.” 

Monday, apparently unable bear the suspense any 
longer, Dickens deployed scouting party, consisting Con- 
stables Loasby, Quinn, and Cowan, reconnoiter Frog Lake. 
But all doubt was dissipated long before the scouts had fulfilled 
this mission, for Big Bear’s warriors, about two hundred and fifty 
strong, appeared almost immediately the hill overlooking the 
Fort. From Dickens’s diary, appears that McLean, chief 
District Officer for the Hudson’s Bay Company Fort Pitt, went 
out parley with the Indians, and distributed some food sup- 
plies them. The Indians demanded that the police surrender 
their arms, and leave the Fort. Inspector Dickens, true the tra- 
ditions the Force, naturally refused. The following day was 
spent further parleying with the Indians. Dufresne 
acted interpreter for McLean. The Indians were divided. The 
Wood Crees, who were superior numbers, opposed the rash- 
ness Wandering Spirit and his followers. The more prudent 
braves hesitated attack Fort defended trained detach- 
ment the Canadian Mounted. The Indians then began de- 
vise more cunning procedures, such suggesting that the police 
would permitted leave the Fort unmolested (which also 
met with refusal from Dickens) then, treacherously breaking off 
the parley, the Indians suddenly seized McLean and Dufresne 
prisoners. 

The three members the white scouting party, this point, 
unwittingly rode into the open area front the Fort, stum- 
bling right into the Indian camp. Sensing their peril, the three 
attempted make run straight through the Indian camp the 
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Fort. balky horse forced Cowan slip from the saddle and 
attempt race for the Fort foot. was stopped Indian 
bullet through the heari. 

Immediately, Loasby was pursued Lone Man, one the Cree 
warriors, who had seized mount and joined the attack. Loasby 
and his horse went down. Shot both thighs, the constable col- 
lapsed, but burst rifle fire from the Fort forced Lone Man 
retreat. probably thought the constable dead any case. The 
member the scouting trio, Henry Quinn, was fortunate 
enough make his escape creeping through the brush. How- 
ever, was spotted along the river the next morning and 
taken prisoner. 

These dramatic events were tersely recorded Francis Dick- 
ens’s diary follows: April 14. Mr. McLean still par- 
leying with the Indians. During parley the three scouts out yester- 
day rode through the camp. Const. Cowan was shot dead and 
wounded two places. Quinn got away. Indians were 
fired upon. McLean and Dufresne were taken prisoner.” 

The civilians within the Fort, including the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany employees, became very uneasy. The Indians, having tasted 
blood, were working themselves preparation for attack 
the Fort. Observing this, McLean dispatched letter, from his 
precarious position prisoner within the Cree camp, his wife 
the Fort. advised his spouse, and all the civilians with- 
the Fort, disregard Inspector Dickens and throw them- 
selves upon the mercy the Indians before attack was 
launched. Thus Dickens cryptically added his diary: “All the 
white people and half-breeds Pitt went the Indian Camp 

Inspector Dickens had some difficult decisions make that 
April night. His advice had been twice disregarded, earlier 
Tom Quinn, the Indian Agent Frog Lake, and now the 
civilians Fort Pitt. had been permitted part the de- 
cisions either. Yet, large measure, result those de- 
cisions, now found himself untenable position. could 
not now justify defense the Fort protect the now-departed 
civilians. Indeed, make stand might enhance the danger 
the civilians’ precarious position prisoners the Indians—a 
stand moreover would end inevitably the Indian capture the 
Fort. 
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Ironically enough, the strategic weaknesses the de- 
fenses could scarcely have been overcome Dickens had had ten 
times many men. The scow appeared offer the best solution. 
The clumsy, leaky craft was launched during the night bitter 
cold the men under Dickens’s command and thrust out among 
the ice floes drifting menacingly down the Saskatchewan the 
darkness. Although momentarily expecting Wandering Spirit 
attack, the men carried the wounded aboard. Meanwhile, 
body had been speared, his head scalped, and his heart impaled 
sharp stake the Indians. Despite these grim reminders 
Indian ways and fully comprehending her husband’s peril, Mrs. 
McLean elected remain within the Fort until the last man 
the force was aboard the 

Corporal Sleigh, who was later killed-in-action Cut 
Knife Creek, recorded his version these events words be- 
fitting the laconic manner his superior officer: 
Bay Company employees, twenty-two number, gave themselves 
across the river scow, and camped for the night, not forgetting 
bring colours along. Nearly swamped crossing; river being 
rough, and scow. leaking badly. General idea prevailing that 
would attacked going down river. Took Loasby 

took Dickens and his intrepid band voyageurs six days 
reach Battleford, down river, April 22. this gruelling trip, 
they struck hidden sand bars, crashed into ice jams during the 
blinding snow, had their clothes frozen their backs, and their 
extremities badly frost-bitten. the meantime, back Fort 
Pitt, along with twenty-nine other civilians (there had been twen- 
ty-two police and twenty-eight civilians within:the Fort) McLean, 
protected from harm the hands Big Bear’s Plain Crees the 
braves the Wood Crees, had watched the Indians loot and burn 
the abandoned Fort Pitt. 

Inspector Dickens had his moment, however, for August 
1886, Wandering Spirit, mighty war chief the Plain Crees, was 
handed over command Battleford and taken into 
custody, his way the soon the Northwest Re- 
bellion had subsided, Dickens decided retire from the Force. 
The short, red-bearded, fiery-tempered veteran was now past forty. 
His deafness was increasing. was beginning feel the strain 
past campaigns. Promotion had been slow coming. His dis- 
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tinguished services the Rebellion were recognized medal 
from the Queen; but March, 1886, withdrew from the 
Mounted Police search less dangerous and less strenuous 
activities and planned lecture tour throughout the United 
States. 

One wonders just what Inspector Dickens would have told the 
Friday Club Moline, Illinois, concerning his experiences 
the Riel Rebellion the Northwest, had not been sud- 
denly stricken, that warm June evening 1886. What were 
his memories? Did envision that the end might come sud- 
denly, did for his father Gad’s Hill, before could use 
that $2000 back pay from the Canadian government about which 
wrote Jamieson March 17, 1886? 

Two days after the sudden death Inspector Dickens Moline, 
the Rock Island Argus carried account the funeral under the 
heading Dickens’s Obsequies. The pall bearers were personages 
less rank than Martin Schillinger, Mayor the city; Col. 
Reid, Masonic Order; Col. Clendenin, the Grand Army 
the Republic; Captain Richard Payton, the State Militia; Com- 
missioner Long the Oddfellows; and Atkinson, 
the Friday Club. Although Dickens had relatives there and 
had been merely visitor, some twenty-five carriages were the 
funeral procession, including those the prominent Shaw and 
Deere families. 

The day the funeral, Sunday, was Children’s Day the 
Moline Congregational Church where the funeral was conducted. 
was peculiarly appropriate that this son Charles Dickens, the 
novelist who had pleaded eloquently his novels for warm- 
hearted solution the problems neglected homeless chil- 
dren, should have his bier decorated with the floral tributes 
Children’s Day. least, such was the opinion the Reverend 
Morgan, pastor the First Congregational Church Mo- 
line, who conducted the funeral ceremonies that June Sunday 
evening. The newspaper account closed follows: 


The coffin deposited the vault Riverside Cemetery; and will 
left there until answer received from the relatives London 
which expected cable. The secretary the cemetery board 
has offered any lot they may choose for temporary permanent use. 
hoped the body may allowed remain here and suitable 
monument will erected subscription, which well-known 
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gentleman said, would take about eight hours raise sufficient 
amount. not expected however, that the relations will allow the 
brother lie far from home and kindred. 


For the time being, however, the body Francis Dickens re- 
posed the vault Moline. the meantime, Dr. Jamie- 
son corresponded with the Dickens family England. re- 
sult this correspondence, the body Captain Dickens was re- 
moved the quiet spot Riverside Cemetery overlooking the 
Rock Island Rapids the Mississippi, and his relatives Eng- 
land made available sufficient funds for the erection small 
headstone. year later, Inspector brother, Charles 
Dickens, paid visit Moline see the grave and ascer- 
tain the request had been carried out. 

Seven eight years ago, Mr. Fred Klann, former editor the 
Moline Dispatch, had some correspondence with Wood, then 
Commissioner the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, relative 
the state decay the Dickens tombstone Riverside Ceme- 
tery. then secured estimates the cost renovating the mon- 
ument from expert who placed the cost that time under $200 
for renovating and under $500 for new stone. 

Klann sought out Mr. Henry Dickens, England, son 
Henry Fielding Dickens, brother Captain Francis 
Dickens) and hence grandson the famous novelist and nephew 
Inspector Francis. Here, however, met with disappointment. 
Part letter received reply ran follows: 


Commissioner Wood has just forwarded your letter about 
uncle, Frank Dickens. don’t quite know what can done about the 
monument. There money for over here, fear. ventur- 
ing send the editor the Dickensian, the contents doubt 
will interest very many members the Dickens Fellowship. 

Perhaps one the Canadian branches might interested. 

know, course, very little uncle (Francis Dickens, buried 
Riverside Cemetery, Moline), but remember father, Sir 
Henry, often spoke him his favourite brother, but with ter- 
rific temper when roused. 

After his boyhood was, course, hardly ever seen home. 

With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
Henry Dickens 


date, one has felt obligated finance the restoration. 
The renovation the stone would worthy project for some 
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historically-minded research foundation for the entertainment 
world which still reaps substantial profits from the fertile imagina- 
tion Inspector father. 

Standing that rocky, wind-swept bluff Rock Island Ceme- 
tery beside the small weather-beaten tombstone Inspector 
Dickens and gazing across the broad sweep the waters the 
Mississippi, was reminded another Dickens grave North 
America, that the Inspector’s brother, Alfred Dickens. 
fred, like Frank, was engaged what was contemplated ex- 
tensive lecture tour the United States. After traveling from 
St. Louis, Lebanon, and Belleville, paused once 
again lecture Cairo, Illinois, November, 1911. Like his 
brother Frank, Alfred Dickens was then suddenly 
stricken while staying the Astor House New York. was 
laid his last resting place Old Trinity Churchyard, New York 
City, January, 1912, alien land his brother Frank had 
been, the hands few generous American friends, country- 
men those citizens about whom the boys’ father, Charles Dick- 
ens, had written not little harshly, some fifty years earlier, fol- 
lowing his visit America 1842. 
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tale rivers and boy 


LEWIS TURCO 


Long once ago our town was boy 

moon blue grass sparse August’s thirsty bones 
who down rivers ran sense them flow 
between all acorns grown tall high 

saline waters difficult con 

down dawn thin valleys down the arching land 
through evenings bridging hamlets inland 
with along the pulsing bays 


New moon 
plus booked Septembers watched the boy turn his 
new leaves now olding out fall upon 
the bent back autumn wild with wind 
and soft with warm ideas lately fact 
find underneath were not the core 
that bore the trifling nut everything 
his lonely rivers were 


Then when the moon 
was snowy the skeleton worlds 
entombed catacombs seasoned bones 
the boy down slid know the rivers’ ice 
touch intrepid soles surfaces 
fluid solid skin may crust 
and wonder when would this bleak water heave 
down patient banks 
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The moon switched green last 


among the drops cloudy rivers down 

upon their muddy parents falling out 

springing skies and also the boy 
attentive now tributary suns 

who stood brinks and dams with eyes note 
the rivers molt and snake away again 

toward the bays where moons conceive 


But now 
there’s more our anytown one boy 
moon blue boy for flesh has grown and gone 
along the riverflow long down ago 
reassert the disbelief minds 
and find again that rivers cannot 
but round and round moons round and round 
chase the seasons through subsiding years 
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The California house 


ROBERT GORDON 


Mary Bishop bent over the deep storage barrel, carefully worked 
china cup out its socket the excelsior, held before her eyes, 
cradling the tips her fingers, and set down beside the 
others the kitchen counter. Then she tapped her index finger 
along the row cups and counted down the stack saucers 
confirm that this was her full set Spode. The next step was 
wash the cups and saucers water hot she could bear and 
dry them with fresh towel. 

But she paused, gazed aimlessly for moment out the window 
birdbath that had been dry for the last three days, and with 
good excuse mind went down the counter the coffee 
maker. She poured what was left the morning coffee into cup 
and sat down the table the dining area. 

She couldn’t understand why was taking her long un- 
pack. Paul had brought the barrel over week ago, but she 
had just started today. And there were still empty drawers 
filled from the barrels and cartons that cluttered the garage. 
How differently she had felt when they had first seen the place! 
long she lived she would remember the moment when, hav- 
ing been shown the obvious attractions—the brick patio shaded 
live oak that must have been hundred years old, the long 
living room with the great window overlooking the valley, the 
den with the ceiling-high bookcases—they followed Mr. Hansen 
down the so-called rumpus room and discovered art studio 
lined with shelves and workbenches, having wide window facing 
northeast. 

For twelve years she had wanted studio like this, and she nearly 
demanded the house then and there. Mr. Hansen was actually 
alarmed, suggesting that she give Paul and herself time think 
over, but Paul was enthusiastic she and had called his father 
that same night get the promise loan help with the down 
payment. 
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week later they moved in. Since then Paul had begun his 
third year teaching English the state college, helping move 
furniture and hang pictures his free hours. But she had become 
gradually more lazy and inattentive, stopping for coffee breaks, 
wandering vacantly the garden, simply staring out the 
window she was doing now, brought stop feeling 
depression and too mild alarming and too steady 
ignored. And after five weeks with studio she even 
stretched canvas. 

Twenty miles across the valley the dry hills the Hamilton 
Range were beginning show deep colors brown and gold. 
The highest peak held the Lick Observatory, and now that the 
smog was being carried away the late afternoon wind Mary 
could see the small cluster silver domes, now shaded blue, very 
clearly. Mrs. Stone, who had put her house for sale rather than 
live there widow, had told her that she would eventually 
able tell time the light the peaks. Perhaps she was more 
sensitive already. She guessed that was about 4:30 now. 

She turned the kitchen clock. read 4:18 exactly. She looked 
vain down the driveway for signs Sandra, who would 
walking soon from the school bus; then she carried her cup 
back the sink and began rinse the china. 

She was hanging the last cup its hook when she heard the 
slam the front door and Sandra’s hurrying steps. The girl 
stamped into the kitchen, held her thin red Spanish text poised 
high over the counter with both hands and let fall with 
crack. 

“Mr. Doyle,” she said, longer favorite teacher.” 

cares about social studies that stupid 

keeps showing these dumb movies about the Egyptians 
and old pots and tombs and that squiggly writing. 

is—I don’t care what is—it’s all boring.” 

Mary drew her breath sharply, ready speak inspirational 
tones. But the impulse died. She simply have her 
defend the study archeology. Her answer, she bent under 
the sink take colander from its hook, was tired and irre- 
sponsible: 
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keep and perhaps get better. Why not get 
apple and watch until supper? And put your Spanish book 
the bedroom where 

Sandra went off biting apple and swinging her book; Mary 
pulled stool and began shelling peas into the colander, giving 
inward thanks that she had tuna casserole the refrigerator 
ready heated for supper. 

She was still shelling when she heard Paul drive up. Since 
was Friday would tired out, but she decided let him know 
how she had been feeling. She ran her hands under the faucet, 
dried them quickly, and took down half-full bottle sherry. 
When came she was pouring two glasses, but she hardly 
had time put the bottle down before had his arm around 
her waist, swinging her nearly off the floor. 

Sometimes I’m full Thank-God-it’s-Friday that 
can’t even tired.” 

enough tor you but let’s out the patio and have 
the sherry.” 

Outside, they both lowered themselves warily 
chairs, holding their glasses high keep the wine from spilling. 

Paul said, way it. The drink should set 
down After was settled said, sit one 
these things feel never rise 

been feeling that way all day,” said Mary. 

bad 

Mary took sip and set her glass down the brick floor the 
patio. For moment she was silent, holding her eyelids closed, 
feeling her eyes the shade the oak above. She could feel 
huskiness her throat when she spoke again. not just lazi- 
ness. For some reason depressed, too, and don’t know why.” 

“You're genuinely tired, that’s why. This late depressive re- 
action the 

but this feeling new me. It’s really some sort 
melancholy. suppose it’s simply sad feeling, the old 

Paul half shouted his laughter; then put down his glass hur- 
riedly, rushing light cigarette before apologized. 
sorry laugh like that. What gets that all been play- 
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ing with psychological jargon long that the simple word sad 
has introduced some sort linguistic novelty.” 

see I'm going get help from you. You've obviously had 
good day teaching, and still 

all. all the better equipped tell you exactly why 
you feel you do. Your attention, 

This was sign that was about play game that had been 
going since their courtship. was really sort literary game. 
Paul would feelings one rounded, uninter- 
rupted analysis, after the manner the late Victorian novelists; 
then Mary would tell him how close had come. was serv- 
iceable sport, for gave him room improvise, and she always en- 
joyed telling him afterwards that his answer was beautiful, but 
dead wrong. 

leaned his head back, gazing into the dark center the 
oak. the deepening shade his face seemed paler and his hair 
darker than usual. Mary thought ancient churchman when 
she looked him, and seemed her that the resemblance grew 
when began speak his clear, settled voice. “Your so-called 
laziness and melancholy are easily accounted for the image 
yourself that you acquired during your early years. You will re- 
call that was anything but domestic image. Your father pro- 
vided you with intense pre-professional training the inde- 
pendent activity painting. That, added certain pronounced, 
fairly normal, tomboy activities like sailing and horseback rid- 
gave you feelings inadequacy about such ordinary house- 
hold pursuits as—well, about ordinary housework. 

you were largely untroubled these feelings during our 
first years marriage because our housing was always inadequate. 
Your failings—what you thought were your 
cused the miserable graduate school housing project, that 
dingy place we've just moved out with the filthy wallpaper. 
Here, however, you have big house—a significant house—one 
that wants attention and neither permits nor offers any excuses. 
Naturally you hesitate, held back the old feeling incompe- 
tence, and you complain being depressed and getting nothing 
There.” 

opened his mouth and gasped mock exhaustion; then 
puffed hard his cigarette and sent forth great white cloud. 
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Mary felt her face assume the usual look ridicule, but she was 
aware something the speech that suggested the truth. 

once not all wrong,” she said. “That bit about the 
significant house seems right somehow. But the rest far off, 
usual.” 

Sandra was the screen door. 

They let her words finish the game. Mary followed her into the 
kitchen and gave her enough seen the bottom the glass. 
help set the table,” she said. 

Supper began silence. Mary was thinking about Paul’s end- 
less, clever remoteness. spent his life reading and teaching 
those long nineteenth century novels that she still hadn’t the pa- 
tience finish. They seemed have made him marvelously 
poised and articulate—but now she wanted more direct under- 
standing, and this seemed lack. 

With resignation she resolved not brood about such things, 
and she thought mentioning Sandra’s distaste for archeology 
order give Paul chance exhort her, but prevented her 
introducing another topic entirely. you hear what was 
doing downstairs last night?” 

“What you mean? heard you banging away and thought 
you were fixing those shelves.” 

so. was hammering tacks into certain type wooden 
structure that you may familiar with.” 

heavens, you weren’t stretching canvas, were you?” 

“Indeed was. 24. There was, puffing and hammer- 
ing, doing best attract your interest, sweating among your 
unopened paint boxes self-conscious righteousness, and you 
never 

gazed into the distance, his face comic imitation saint- 
liness. But Mary was not amused. This was nagging with pur- 
pose. The tone self-mockery was his defense against too direct 
engagement. 

sorry didn’t she said, keeping her apology 
impersonal sounding she could. really get pretty 
soon. 

This was weak answer, and came back more emphatically. 
“Of course you couldn’t have been expected start painting 
soon moved in, but why not least unpack things and start 
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setting still-life? I’ve known you take much full 

Suddenly annoyance flared high. “All right! will 
start, and soon. But for heaven’s sake let get used things 
first.” She felt her expression modulate the faint smile that 
symbolized goodwill pushed the limit just exasperation. 
Paul, you sometimes talk your whole career de- 
pended upon painting like mad and winning prizes all over 
the country.” 

She jerked herself and began clearing dishes. 
from the table more slowly, her face the image the world’s 
reasonable weariness its own dissensions. “While you two argue 
may have dessert front the 

“Yes, but take napkin along. Paul, let’s have our dessert 

She cut piece orange cake for Sandra and then stood over 
the sink, aimlessly wiping the counter with damp sponge. 
Within seconds she heard Paul get from the table and sensed 
that was approaching her, ready negotiate peace. 

have suggestion,” said. douse our own lights and 
watch the lights come the valley.” 

“All said Mary. “You and sit down. there 
minute.” 

When she turned out the kitchen light and went into the living 
room she saw that had drawn two deep chairs before the 
window and was sitting one, waiting for her come and sit 
beside him. ‘The valley was deep dusk. There was still red- 
dish tint the distant mountains, and the observatory caught 
and held the cool blue color that was left the sky. Below them 
were the restless lights the city. soon Mary sat down Paul 
began speak quietly and satirically. neat little pattern 
lights over the right—I found out what today. Brace 

ready.” 

“Symphonic Acres—so help me.” 

Mary laughed the name. She was relieved Paul’s having 
chosen subject that always brought them together eloquent 
rage. 

that’s not all,” said. drove through the place 
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the way back—down Adagio Lane, around Rhapsody Circle, and 
out Cadenza Drive.” 

Mary decided join in. “No down payment vets, 

“Of course,” answered Paul, each house, which about 
ten feet from its neighbor, has portable wishing well.” 

why they buy those places?” said Mary. don’t see 
that they have to. Usually they can afford something better 
just wait and look around.” 

“Well, suppose most those families will have moved 
another eight ten years. It’s funny thing—there are even 
few trailers, not mention the cars, and the trailers and cars 
looked more substantial and static, that’s the word, than the 

know,” said Mary, the houses themselves look they 
could carried away the owners’ backs.” 

here sit, the hill among the privileged, looking 
down our fellow creatures all sorts ways.” 

Mary laughed the way had deliberately and abruptly 
punctured the conversation. don’t care,” she said. know 
just lucky have found this place, but for least year 
going house-proud. You'll have endure it, that’s all. 
And speaking substantial things, your daughter detests 
archeology. She came all disillusioned about Dr. Doyle because 
gives her too much 

She expected crush him little with this news, but his re- 
sponse was surprise. “Give her little while,” said. 
how could you expect eleven-year-old get excited about 
rose-red city half old 

Mary had long since learned recognize the slight intro- 
ductory pause, the barely noticeable slowing down, when Paul was 
making allusion. 

never heard that one before,” she said. did you get 


it? 


forgotten; look up.” 

But made move. Instead lit cigarette and blew 
nearly invisible shadows smoke between them and the lights be- 
yond the window. The muffled sound studio laughter reminded 
Mary Sandra and the and suggested vague questions about 
the value what she was seeing, but she was enjoying too much 
the darkness and the feeling reconciliation anything. And 
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her pleasure was increased because she could move her lips silent- 
ly, saying over and over again: rose-red city, half old 
time.” 

When she finally spoke aloud was make quiet announce- 


But the morning the early fog was thick enough act 
depressant Mary she loaded the table with whatever boxes she 
could find the dry cereal shelf. Sandra, having taken advantage 
Mary’s inattentiveness the previous night stay extra 
hour watching the screen, was wandering and out the kitchen 
with her long hair straight down and large comb her hand, 
endlessly teasing have Mary come and put braids. More 
alarmingly, Paul was the bathroom shaving—a sign that al- 
though was Saturday and had classes was probably 
going out. 

told the bad news soon they sat down: the 
library most the morning.” 

thought you might help put curtain rods.” 

not tomorrow sometime? don’t start looking some 
the new Thackeray scholarship never catch up.” 


Mary his regret seemed too placid, too unaware her cru- 


cial nervousness. She uttered breathy but audible “Damn!” 

Sandra entered time hear the word. She had freshened her 
clear skin washing cold water and had bound her hair 
great swinging ponytail. When she spoke her manner was 
amused and familiar. wish make announcement,” she 
said. “Mum’s mad again.” 

Mary felt spring let within her, launching her into free 
flight rage. She slapped the table hard with the flat her hand: 
“You shut absolutely up.” Her voice seemed echo through the 
house, dry, shrill, and bodiless. Hearing memory she dropped 
her forehead onto the back her hand and sat with her eyes 
closed, her blood tingling now with the beginnings remorse and 
exhaustion. 

Paul was obviously disgusted. With expression weary ex- 
perience turned his head look into the kitchen the cal- 
endar the wall. Then took sip coffee and replaced the 
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cup the saucer with sharp, genteel tinkle that gave new defini- 
tion the hot, quarrelsome silence. 

Recognizing Sandra’s teasing behavior the image her own 
irritability, and feeling helpless need something, Mary got 
and went over the toaster the counter. 

bother with toast for me,” said Paul. coffee will 
enough.” 

getting out this house,” said Sandra, rising and moving 
toward the door. “If you want She slammed 
the door hard behind her. 

Paul remained silent, looking over the valley, while Mary went 
the sink and ran water her trembling hands. Then got 
up, and Mary could tell from his footfalls that was walking 
toward his briefcase. She realized that her morning would 
wretched walked out now; she went around into the living 
room and stood before him with her fists tight her sides. 

“Please yet,” she said. little; have an- 
other coffee and cigarette.” 

Paul stood beside his briefcase, looking her studiously for 
moment. While did this Mary felt that she was falling long 
distance. But then smiled and went around her into the 
kitchen. reéntered with two cups coffee, nodding toward 
the chairs the window. 

Mary began speak soon she sat down. just don’t un- 
derstand myself; it’s nothing physical, really, but there was yell- 
ing like fishwife. The whole thing silly; honestly feel 
had discovered some new and miserable emotion.” 

She drew his eyes hers looking him steadily. 
the matter with me?” she asked. 

Paul lit cigarette and stared for moment the fog, which 
was brightening the sun began burning away. When spoke 
was with low, halting voice and without the resonant dog- 
matism his formal paragraphs. it’s the had 
funny myself the day moved in—just walked 
through the door.” 

held the cigarette between limp, forgetful fingers, looking 
into the fog. like teaching this college—you like the house. 
said again and again and again that this what you’ve 
been wanting all your life.” 

All once rose, turned his back the window, and looked 
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down her. She remained silent, not meeting his look, waiting 
again for his halting words arrive some goal. move- 
ment caught her eye. She looked and saw him holding his arm 
toward the room, palm up. was strangely ceremonial gesture, 
though were formally introducing the house her. “This 
might the house your death,” said. 

These words meant nothing Mary. She saw that the gesture 
was intended impress, but she couldn’t imagine how morbid 
truism like this could have any significance all. But her re- 
sponse, though discouraging, was quietly spoken, out respect 
for his effort. 

“But think said Paul, been more less the 
move all our married lives, leasing our little boxes the ground 
here and there—it’s all been temporary had time 
take anything in. But this house has been waiting for us, and 

Something his words worked into Mary’s mind, searching 
out the anxiety that was seated there. Suddenly she remembered 
the conversation the night before. She had been positively 
spiteful about the people who lived the tracts. And why not? 
they envied with their cars and their trailers and 
their little flat houses that seemed made picked and car- 
ried away? She could see those people now living life that 
she once knew—in rotten old houses flimsy proj- 
ects, never far from cartons and packing boxes. Compared 
such places house like this was fixed and enclosing structure 
the old cities and great tombs that Sandra despised much. 

The sense truth discovered, even solemn one, made her 
speak almost exhilaration. “You know,” she said, “for once you 
may right. feel ought congratulate you.” 

But hadn’t heard. stood holding his cigarette over his 
cupped hand, his eyes looking into space though surprised 
what they found there. Mary thought was strange that after 
seeming triumph decisively over his own remoteness 
should quickly withdraw again. She rose and kissed him the 
cheek. “You weren’t listening,” she said. was saying you ought 
congratulated. What’s the use being full wisdom about 
and then going off into brown study?” 

Paul came life, but another mood entirely. 
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this stupid said. don’t know what’s got into me. 
Why all this talk about death and houses? may kicked out 
next spring for flunking the dean’s nephew.” 

“But I'm saying you may right. thought last night the 

was the real answer; think that one over.” 

bent over and pressed out his cigarette his saucer. When 
rose seemed determined talk her out her reflectiveness, 
and his voice, comic burlesque male authoritarianism, be- 
came high and inflexible. 

here are your orders,” said. will expunge from 
your mind these morbid fancies. You will spend the rest the 
morning total relaxation. Instead lounging about the house 
with guilty conscience you will lounge about the house with 
conscience whatever, eating chocolates, reading the New Yorker. 
will return about noon for full report.” 

was invulnerable, and she had join the game with pre- 
tence sly submissiveness. will,” she said, reverend sir.” 

kissed her genially and went for his briefcase. His brisk 
step seemed indicate the end scene, but for all his efforts 
Mary hadn’t been able follow him into his casual mood. And 
she stared his back she was the recipient sudden vision. 
She saw moment the future when the same man, now gray 
stranger, would stand bent the door, fumbling admit men 
who had arrived black cars. The vision made her feel helpless 
and self-conscious. Surely there were unseen, ghostly eyes the 
world they would upon her now, marking her her moment 
understanding, choosing her time death. 

All once she found herself hating these eyes her vision 
vith total anger that seemed flood out from strengthened 
heart, warming her body, and driving from her thoughts every- 
thing but one clear resolution. She began work methodically, 
putting the dishes into the washer, shelving what remained the 
storage barrel, making beds, vacuuming the living room. the 
time she was finished was after ten and the sun had cleared the 
valley. 

She walked downstairs the studio. Paul had set the easel and 
the canvas front worm-eaten wooden box that could per- 
fectly well for table. This box she set against post and cov- 
ered with white, freshly laundered dishtowel. Then she went 
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confused pile the corner and came back with weathered 
board that she had once found the Oregon coast, with chalky 
white paint flaking off dry wood the color brown sand. This 
she set the cloth, leaning against post the back. She 
went back the pile and found old garden trowel whose blade 
had rusted the color mahogany. She laid this front the 
board the left. Now she went side shelf and brought back 
sherry bottle that held light the color seawater and wooden 
apple that Sandra had once bought Chinatown and that glowed 
with glazed redness final intensity. —The apple went the 
dead center the cloth, the bottle and the right. 

These things done, she moved the easel closer the table, 
brought the canvas down its holder from Paul’s ridiculously 
high position, and placed herself triangular relationship the 
canvas and the table. The bottle would rise out the painting 
near the upper right hand corner, the board would cut off 
the top, and the towel would fall out below, but the apple the 
center would establish strong order. This was her way; she de- 
tested prissy little arrangements sitting the midst lot 
atmospheric space. She even disliked landscapes, with their tend- 
ency sentimentalize distance, and she had never done one 
her life. 

Now she went battered wooden box the shelf behind her 
and took out stick charcoal. She returned the canvas, stood 
for moment studying her objects with cold, purposeful eye, 
and began draw, guiding the charcoal freely 
working the house her death without movement wasted. 
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It’s five years since left the robin die, 
Quivering and sick window ledge, 
When was afraid look death the eye, 
Knowing watched from the privet hedge; 


And shut the window against the bird, 
Against death’s eye drew down the blind, 

And since turned back that day I’ve heard 
The thrashing wings the rooms mind. 
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Two poems 


PATRICIA GOEDICKE 


DRINKING SONG 


Look whom you let the house, love, 
And open the door with care. 
Strontium falls from the trees, 
Despair everywhere. 


Anxiety lifts the leaves the wood, 

The people are all hiding. 

Their secrets encircle and shake the house, 
The walls around are sliding. 


sing the top your voice, love, 
And not out the rain. 

Pull the hinges your heart, 
And pay attention pain. 
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JOHN DOE REX 


Globose Rodomonte 

Sits have his shoes shined: 

Calm, controlled, benign, 

let the fellow creep 

Submissively about his feet. 

Haunch solid wood, fat hand composed, 

How good, how complacent, 

Yet with what excess democratic grace 

does the decent thing, 

And brotherly, like any king, 

Cajoles equality: 

Jokes with him little while, 

Even insists being the donor 

friendly smile and free Corona. 
These refused 
confused, 
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Til remembers largesse must bow need, 


Pays what owes, and flees 
The royal intruder his toes. 
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voice the people own 


HARRY MUHEIM 


Ever strike you that these are cloudy days here the Good Old 
you, they add toa peck trouble. read this Drew Pearson 
the Sacramento Sentinel out here. says trouble be- 
cause the U.S. Government has lost touch with the people. Well, 
don’t know about the rest you, but it’s sure lost touch with me. 

How can tell? President Eisenhower never writes me. 
That’s how. write him great big issues every couple 
weeks, but never writes back. Oh, get answers, but 
from the lower-downs the White House staff the Bureau 
Fisheries staff the Polluted Harbors 
people I’ve never heard of. They are honest-to-goodness 
letters, all right, written electric typewriters thick, white 
paper with good punctuation. But they don’t say much. 

Take last month. wrote the President asking what was going 
happen those Navahos those hogans, and got answer 
from the ninth Assistant Secretary the Interior—a man named 
Hogan. thanked for thoughtful observation, but 
could tell from his backing and filling that had idea what 
hogan was. You see what driving at? Hogan answers, how 
will Eisenhower ever know what’s going head? 

Why should know? Because count, that’s why. grand- 
father, druggist who came over from Schleswig-Holstein 1886, 
used say, “Ach, America! Here all Each day, stand- 
ing here Sacramento, counting out pills the drugstore the 
old man founded, think how right was. 

Along about now, bet lot you—the suspicious ones—are 
saying yourselves, this fellow can’t the level. He’s 
just trying funny.” thickset chap down the Odd Fellows 
Hall put even stronger last Wednesday night. said, 
you should have your head examined.” hit him. mention this 
show the level. 

First president ever wrote was Herbert Hoover. The year 
was and (along with Walter Reuther, Zelver, Clifford 
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Odets, Ben Woodward, David Dubinsky, and whole bunch 
others) was worried about the Depression. was real deep. 
told Hoover straight out stop the Depression. Inside week, 
wrote back, thanking for thoughtful observations. Yet 
dragged into couldn’t help but feel that wasn’t 
acting letter. was sad picture. Bert Hoover, stout- 
hearted Californian, fine engineer, man done big job 
feeding hungry Belgians after the First World War—Bert Hoover 
hamstrung, heavy-hearted, following policy chin-down drift. 
was sorry for the President, but what could do? had choice 
but vote against him and get him out there. did it. 

had much better luck with Roosevelt. From the beginning 
liked the fellow. guess I’ve always liked rich, land-owning men 
action who can dive into the riptides politics and survive for 
years without losing their direction, their firm ideals, their faith, 
and their sure sense just how far the people can pushed. 
That was FDR, all right. 

first note him was dashed off the night beat Governor 
Ritchie Maryland for the Democratic nomination. told him 
straight out campaign with confidence, explaining that had 
nothing fear—except maybe fear itself. didn’t answer 
direct, but heard that speech from Chicago. switched off 
the radio, knew that FDR and were our way. 

After the Roosevelts were settled the White House, wrote. 
Naturally, answer every letter, and was too expensive 
for him phone ‘way out here Sacramento. why 
didn’t call. Yet stayed touch. 

wrote right after his inauguration, saying that people should 
not chisel each other. Later stated straight out: 
thing has done, Franklin, about our idle boys who just stand 
around the And asked him ever given 
any thought all the Tennessee Valley. got only one reply 
the mail. The NRA, the CCC, the TVA—they were real re- 
plies. Roosevelt knew it. could tell did from the Fireside 
Chats. course, never expected him mention Fire- 
side Chat. And never did. That was all right. didn’t want 
the limelight. just wanted keep the country out trouble. 

All through the kept spearheading great New Deal 
schemes from the back the drugstore Remember, “Tax, tax, 
tax. Spend, spend, That was mine. quiet finger was 
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Social Security, PWA, HOLC, REA, AAA, FDIC, FERA, RFC, 
and JADA. And after beat Alf Landon guess who sug- 
gested that the Supreme Court needed packing something? 

Seems odd now, but all those crowded years saw Roosevelt 
only once. answered his letter calling the colors, and 
was Pharmacist’s Mate stationed Pearl when sailed 
Hawaii for that war conference with Nimitz and MacArthur. 
had the duty the dispensary, couldn’t attend the sessions, 
but met after noon chow July 14th. Roose- 
velt and Nimitz pulled front the big brown bombproof 
headquarters building Makalapa. small knot petty officers 
and curious sailors, including me, had gathered. the two men 
got out the car, saluted. Then just before Roosevelt went 
into the building, shouted vigorously, win the war!” 
Everybody started applauding. Roosevelt paused, smiled, nodded 
direction, approving policy statement. For second, 
thought would speak, but didn’t. Instead, took advice 
right into the afternoon session. 

Now there was one the real reasons for his greatness! FDR 
knew how talk, but also knew when listen. figured 
ever invited the White House talk big policy the Oval 
Room, find him first-rate listener. Odd, but waited thirteen 
years for that invitation. never came. 

Mr. Truman gave trouble. answered lot letters, 
but were never what you could call buddies. For one thing, 
Truman was such man action that always acted before 
letter reached the White House. got that was following his 
lead instead the other way ‘round. Why, never forget sitting 
down write him that had have civilian control the mili- 
tary. Before could get the mailbox, General MacArthur was 
addressing Congress television and away the presi- 
dency Remington Rand. Belicve me, that took some the 
wind out sails. 

Truman always thanked for thoughtful observations, but 
his letters were tesiy all get out. though were saying, 
mister, you elected me, didn’t you? I’m not compounding 
your prescriptions, Now how about letting 

wasn’t hurt this. You see, never wanted interfere. 
only wanted keep the country out trouble. And hope 
noticed never bothered these busy men with picky, 
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piddling details. job has been give them the broadest, long- 
est, thickest kind policy. They can take from there. 

Not Mr. Eisenhower, though. Maybe he’d take could 
hear me, but can’t get anywhere near his ear. Yet, remain hope- 
ful. notice his face always rocking with laughter television 
and the front page the Sentinel. figure must listen- 
ing somebody. 

Say, could just get into one those high-class stag dinners 
he’s always throwing the White House, that might it. 
could mix with all those big men, tell few corporation jokes, 
then lay out policy over brandy and cigars the East Room. 
can see the scene, all right. Only trouble can’t get invited 
one the dinners. eleven letters last year, mentioned un- 
remitting availability guest. (Those were exactly the words 
used.) Nothing happened. 

You're probably wondering why don’t give up. Why don’t 
just quit trying count, eh? Well, there’s two reasons. National 
welfare and family pride. grandfather, father, and myself 
—three freedom-loving druggists—have been quietly setting policy 
this country for sixty-odd years. was father who 
told Calvin Coolidge not get excited. (This was later changed 
to: Cool with Coolidge.”) Dad wrote Wilson that 
needed family nations—sort league. And one hot day 
the summer grandfather happened meet Theodore 
Roosevelt general store the Little Big Horn country 
Wyoming. 

“Mr. said Grandfather they stood line for two 
sacks Bull Durham, “have you ever thought painting the 
United States Fleet some garish color and sending around the 

said Roosevelt, getting purple with enthusiasm. 
it!” 

You see? can’t walk out this long tradition public serv- 
ice just because something like hundred and forty-six un- 
answered letters. Right after closing time, try again. write 
Mr. Eisenhower, saying straight out that the U.S.A. must 
first the Moon. And another thing, when get there, must 
establish good government—a government the people, the 
people, and for the people. 

get through. 
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